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Five Million More Tires than last year 
How much More Tire Economy 
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IT IS interesting to watch B car 
owner gradually becoming' 
conscious of his tires. If his 
first tires don't give him what he 
has been led to expect, you will 
see him going back to the dealer 
for an allowance. 

Finally he reaches the point 
where he prefers to shoulder his 
losses himself rather than argue 
the matter out with the dealer. 

Meet him a year later and you 
will probably find him with two 
or three different makes of tires 
on his car. 



There is less conviction in the 
minds of motorists about tires 
today than about any other sub- 
ject connected with motoring. 

Despite all the claims, all the 
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allowances, all the selling talks 
that are presented for the motor- 
ist's consideration, he goes along 
in his own way, seeking the tire- 
that will give him the greatest 
economy. 

Often you see him running foul 
of the irresponsible dealer. 

But sooner or later he finds 
out that claims and allowances 
and selling talks can never take 
the place of performance. 

* * * 

More and more motorists are 
coming to realize that the only 



way to tire economy is through 
better tires. Avoiding the dealer 
whose idea of business is merely 
to fill the eye or to supply a 
market and going direct to the 
merchant who deals in quality. 

Never has the United States 
Rubber Company's policy of 
quality first been more thorough- 
ly justified or widely appreciated 
than it is today. 

Discounting, as it does, every 
temptation to force production 
in favor of a highly specialized, 
wholly standardized product. 



Even when the production of 
U. S. Tires has reached two or 
three times its present figure, the 
test will still be not how many 
tires — but how good. 



United States Tires 

United States ||| Rubber Company 



Fifty- three 
Factories 



The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 



Two hundred and 
thirtfjive liranchcj 
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Your Money's Idle Hours 

Because of the increased burden which war and resulting 
economic disarrangements have placed upon the dollar 
quicker turn-over of working capital is a most important 
factor in the financing ot every business. 

Payment ot higher interest rates will not always secure 
funds. In a situation where larger amounts are required 
for handling individual transactions and restriction of 
loans may be necessary to provide tor essential activities, 
"side-tracked credits" are doubly undesirable. 

A measure ot relief comes when deliveries and collections 
are speeded up by reducing delays which even under nor- 
mal conditions are often allowed to clog the processes 
ot trade. To this relief, the Irving contributes bv direct 
collections everywhere in America and by tracing ship- 
ments, notifying consignees ot arrivals and presenting 
drafts by messenger daily in all parts of Manhattan. 
The straight line to results is the unfailing rule ot Irving 
specialized service. 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

WOOL WORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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St. Louis Needs 

Shoe Findings 

St. Louis, the largest shoe center in the world, lacks factories 
for the manufacture of shoe findings — such as laces, threads, 
shanks, hooks, nails, tacks, eyelets, buttons, heels, rubber 
heels, cloth linings, etc. These products must now he bought 
in the Last. Most of the raw materials are shipped from the 
Mississippi Valley, manufactured in the East, and shipped 
back to the world's greatest shoe city — St. Louis 

The output of shoes in St. Louis this year will total approximately $175,000,000. The St. Louis shoe 
manufacturers spend more than $10,000,000 annually for shoe findings. A Mid-West factory in St. 
Louis could supply the trade here and economically reach all Mississippi Valley. South. Southwest, 
Middle West and Far West markets from this central distribution point. Shoe findings is but one of 
the following sixteen industries St. Louis is seeking: 



Shoe lares and findings 

Cotton spinning, and textile mills 

Steel and copper wire 

Machine tools and tool machinery 

Automobile accessories and parts 

Tanneries and leather products 

Malleable iron castings 

Screw machine products 



Farm implements 
Rubber products 
Locomotive works 
Blast furnaces 
Cork products 
Small hardware 
Dye stuffs 
Drop forge plants 



Splendid St. Louis opportunities in these lines await enterprising men 
of practical experience and ample capital. The booklet, "St. Louis as a 
Manufacturing Center." will interest you. A letter will bring it. Address 

Director New Industries Bureau 

St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 

St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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CARDIFF GYPSUM PLASTER CO. 
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125,000 Tons of Stone— and the G.T. M. 



The requirements called for a belt with character. 
The G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man — could 
see that, from the very beginning of his study of 
the original conveyor installation for the Cardiff 
Gypsum Plaster Company, at Fort Dodge, la. 

The conditions of service would be unusually 
severe — handling gritty, abrasive limestone, fed to 
the conveyor in sharp lumps averaging two inches 
in si7e. No previous experience in this mill fur- 
nished a working basis for suggestions. This was 
as much a test of the Goodyear Plant Analysis 
Plan as it would be of the belt. 

You may be sure that every item affecting the 
efficient operation of that conveyor went into the 
G. T. M.'s calculations. The officials gave him full 
access to plant records. He figured the belt speed 
per minute — 90: the diameter of head and tail 
pulleys — 20 inches; their nature — bare; atmos- 
pheric conditions — damp: method of loading — 
from four automatic chutes; condition of bed 
— level; all equipment in first-class shape and well 
attended; weight of load— 110 lbs. to the cubic 
foot; tonnage to be carried — 18 tons per hour — 
day in. day out — 10 months a year. 



The belt he recommended is the 145-Foot Good- 
year Conveyor that is in operation today with five 
years of trouble-free service to its credit, and a 
record of more than 125,000 tons conveyed. It has 
gone on working amid the prevailing damp with 
all th e unconcern of its moisture-proof construc- 
tion. Judging by its condition today, Supt. C. C. 
Collins estimates that this 18-inch, 5-ply. jj s-inch 
cover Goodyear Conveyor will stand up just as 
consistently to six years more of service. 

Goodyear Belt performance like this is not measur- 
able in first cost. The Cardiff Company's officials 
noticed when theG. T. M. figured on their problem 
that the belt he prescribed cost a little more than 
other conveyors. But their investmentof that little 
additional secured them a balanced belt, specified 
exactly to their conveying — an earner and a saver 
every hour of its life. 

The G. T. M. and Goodyear Belts, the idea that 
squares with your needs and the belt that we build 
to protect our good name, are available for your 
conveying and transmission. For further infor- 
mation about the G.T. M.'s services, write to The 
Goodyear Tire & RuHber Company. Akron Ohio. 
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IS YOUR BUSINESS 
DIFFERENT ? 



Your business IS different because — 



It probably has more variable factors than 
others in the same industry, or — 
Your industry may he more complex 
than others, or — 

You may have a very different type of 
organization and personnel than others, 
or — 

You probably have a greater variety in 
design, sires, and styles of products than 
many, or — 

Your sales opportunities may make it 
more difficult to develop a production 
schedule than some, or — 
You may have more trouble than others 
in planning an even flow of production, 
or — 

You probably have a greater diversity in 
kinds, sizes and grades of materials used 
than others, or — 



You may have more difficulty in securing 
deliveries on your materials than some, 

or — 

You may have more operations, some 
continuous others interrupted, than 
many, or 

Your great variety of operations may 
make it more difficult to secure accurate 
operation costs, or — 

Your methods of manufacture offer more 
complexities in processing and continu- 
ous flow than others, or — 

Your labor market may be more unstab- 
ilized than some, or — 

You may have a greater difficulty than 
many in maintaining a uniform force of 
workers — 



All of 'which means that — 



Every variable your business includes 
offers an additional argument in favor of 
coordination and control, and — 

Every combination of these variables 
furnishes a place for an economic loss if 
not properly coordinated, and— 

The more variables and greater number 
of factors the greater the opportunity for 



improvement, betterment, coordination 
and savings, and — 

The greater the complexities and differ- 
ences from all other businesses the less 
precedence there is to go by, and — 

Trie less precedence there is the greater 
the returns which will result from inves- 
tigation, researches and improvements. 



We can show you how Knoeppel Organized Service particularly 
applies to complex businesses which are different. We have a very 
brief concise description of this service which we can send you. 

WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 

"Knoeppel Organized Service" 

C. E, KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 



52 Vanderbilt Avenue 



Industrial Engineers 



New York 
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In this Number 



Cover painting by. R. L. Lamb din 



TN the blazing days of summer when collars 
JL refuse to stand upright and asphalt grows 
soggy under foot, your magazine editor figures 
that his public is in no mood to grapple with 
ponderous articles of advice and opinion. There- 
fore he regales them with light and imaginative 
material. Usually he puts out a "Midsummer 
Fiction Number." 

We of The Nation's Business have always 
contended that the romances of commerce, 



presented as they deserved, are as vivid and 
compelling as any from the pen of Dumas or 
O. Henry. Last year we backed up this faith with 
a "stranger than fiction" number. It was so 
well received that we determined to make the 
departure a precedent. 

For Auctist we present our second "Midsummer 
Srrangcr-than-Fiction Number." We believe you 
will find its realities more fascinating than the 
imagined tales of fiction writers. — The Fditor. 
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SKILL 



The consistent success of Globe 
sprinkler, heating and power piping 
installations is the best evidence of 
the proficiency that characterizes the 
Globe organization. From the ex- 
pert technical ability that marks the 
engineering analysis, right through 
to the craftsmanship that distin- 
guishes the final assembly on the job, 
Globe skill demonstrates its com- 
plete mastery. 

To avail yourself of Globe construc- 
tion service, all you need to do is to get 
in touch with the nearest Globe office. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

Dept. 422 Philadelphia. Pa. 
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THE NATION'S .BUSINESS 



Today's Opportunity! 

*A Message to the "Business Men of ^America 

from LORING K ESTES 



The present turning pnint in 
industry is both an opportunity 
and an obligation. It is an 
opportunity for constructive, 
national service. It is an obli- 
gation to take definite steps 
toward a return of sound busi- 
ness. It is a time not only for 
taking stock of conditions but 
for taking steps toimprove them. 

Mean while, alarmistsare busy 
conjuring up a spectre of panic. 
If we believe them we are on the 
brink of a business catastrophe. 

Sanely viewed, this predicted 
peril is largely an erroneous con- 
ceptionof a natural readjustment. 

The country's greatest danger 
lies in submission to this belief 
of impending disaster. The real 
disaster we face is inactivity! 

The Problems 
To Be Solved 

True, serious problems confront us. 
These problems — underproduction, high 
costs and reduced efficiency — menace us 
while they remain unsolved. They can 
be shirked no longer. They must be 
faced squarely and solved now. 

This requires chiefly coolness, cour- 
age and common sense. It is neither 
courageous nor sensible to do nothing- 
Would you drop your oars if you 
found yourself floating with the current 
toward dangerous rapids? 

Will you stop all progressive activity 
now and drift with the current or will 
you increase your efforts to solve the 
real problems ? 

Right Management 
Methods Will Win 

These problems are squarely up to 
meinagement. Labor shortage, capital 
shortage or material shortage can no 
longer be wholly blamed. 

Merely mass production is no longer 
enough. Production per man counts 
now. Costs are of utmost importance. 
Selling pricecan no longer be stretchedto 
cover excessive costs and needlesswastes. 

Sane readjustment will bring steady 
improvement. Decline in high prices is 
merely a return to normal. Those who 
take positive steps toward such readjust- 




l,ORIN<; v. esrts 



Explanatory Note: Mr. Estes, when 
recently asked (or an expression upon 
the immediate business problems of 
tlie country and their solution, made 
the accompanying statement. It is so 
sound and so constructive that the 
series of advertisements previously 
appearing in this magazine has been 
interrupted for its insertion. We 
feel that Mr. Estes" message will 
interest every industrial executiveand 
every employee. 

1..V. ESTES INCORPORATED 



mcnt will be strongly intrenched when 
supply exceeds demand; when price, 
not delivery, becomes the controlling 
factor. Such readjustment will mean 
increased prosperity when volume of 
sales and not margin of profit spells 
success or failure. 

Few executives know what their costs 
actually are. Fewer still know how 
their costs compare with competitors' 
costs. Scarcely any know what their 
costs should be. 



Most managers know their total pro- 
duction but lack definite knowledge as to 
their possible — or potential — • production. 

Kind out just where you stand now. 
Get exact knowledge of your costs. 
Do tomething to correct high costs, under- 
production and inefficiency. Use mod- 
eration in expenditure and me moderation 
in economy. Common sense will turn this 
heralded danger into a great opportunity. 

V. V V 

Answering the Need for 
a Survey of Conditions 

L. V. Estes Incorporated is in posi- 
tion to make a thorough analysis of 
present conditions in your plant. 

If this shows your business is now on 
the right basis, the peace of mind afforded 
by such assurance will be invaluable. If 
it shows otherwise it will explain how 
your business may get on the right basis 
quickly and will estimate the possible 
gain thereby. 

Now, there is time. Six months from 
today may be too late. Delay will mean 
continued loss and restricted result! 
when the step is eventually taken. 

For Quick Action Send 
Appointment Coupon 

The coupon below will bring the 
nearest Estes representative, qualified to 
explain in detail the scope of Estes 
Service, how it has helped hundreds of 
concerns solve these very problems and 
how it can help you. Make request on 
your letterhead if you prefer. 

No obligation incurred. 



1:Vt: stes Incorporated 

INDUSTRIAL ENC1NEERS 



1503 Century Building 
202 S. State St., Chicago 
Organization - production control 
methods and processes 



Obr Higher Standards 




1123 Broadway 
New York City 

COSTS AND ACCOUNTING APPRAISALS 
INOUSTRIAL RELATIONS 



of Business ^Management 



L. V. ESTES INCORPORATED 

1503 Century Bldg., 202 S. State St., Chicago 

Without obligating me in any way, I would like an Estes representative to call upon mc 
with full information about Estes Service and the Estes special survey plan. 

Firm Name _..„ 

My Name 



. Title 



The Literary Digest for May I, 1920 

FIGHTING WASTE WITH MOVIES 



HOW MOVINO PICTURES effected a "painless eduea 
tion" ii' the plant of the National Cash Register 
Company is told by Alfred Pitt man in an article 
contributed to Factory (Chicago). Many a worker. Mr. "l^llman 
tells us, wastes time and material because he fails to realize the 
amount of these I..—. - " leaching" has little effeot, but 
the visualization due to the moving picture accomplished much. 
A few months ago. writes Mr. Pittman. John H. Patterson, 
president of the company, discovered that many praolises in 
the factory needed lo lie competed, and made a list of them. 
They were nil wastes of one sort or another. Ml of litem were 



showed this impressively enough — for any one who was used to 
statistics. But the workmen wero not; they would hardly have 
read them, much less got the importance of their message. The 
movie man. therefore, dramatized the figures as an automobile 
raoe, done in animated cartoons. There was one month when 
the car named Production almost — almost caught up with the 
one named Kales. That wait an exciting moment. You wanted. 
• •!»• •.»!! if you were a factory man, to see Production go ahead 
of Sales 

"This was the first scene in the film. 

"'The factory must get ahead of the selling force,' the sub- 
title said. 

'Then there was an animated cartoon to show how wastes 
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DRAWING PAY FOR IT, TOO. 
"There are office men who have no use (or a 
nrwsiKiprr hefurr opening lime." 




ANOTHER WASTE OP TIME. 
"It muit have taken lots ul practise to become 
u nprrl as these men axe in mat chin j*. im at Is." 




THEY'RE ALL SO INTERESTED* 
Sharpening a perni. i surh an unusual oper- 
ation that the workers near by look up to see 
how it's dooe. 




LAX SITERVISION ALLOWS THIS. 
Crap* i hooting inn t productive. "These wastes 
of lime are the fault of foremen and other 
executives." 
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A LE?SON IN MATERIAL-SAVING. 
"The hinges arc rusty in some men's bat' a*. 
Tbey drop good stock, anil do not pick, it up." 




SUPPOSED TO BE AT WORK. 
"That one loot last retouch that coats us many 
thousands a tear ' Fifteen minotes after she 
is supposed to be at work. 
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TIME- WASTERS CAUGHT BY THE MOVIE MAN. 



bad for profits. But they were atl drafts on the wage fund 
as well. Many of them were direct deductions from earnings, 
only the workers did not know it. He decided to try motion- 
pictures; and the result is a film of a new and significant type. 
We read: 

"Mr. Patterson did not make the mistake of assuming that it 
would be enough to set a movie operator at work snapping the 
bad practises he had noticed. The company has motion-picture 
cameras and operators of its own, but he did not make that 
mistake. II- appreciated that with movies as well ».s with the 
human voice there are a good many more wrong ways lo li ll :t 
story than right oni'V/ Ami so he cmnloved a man who was 
f skilled in getting messages across with pictures — a scenario 
expert, in other words — and he made it a point to get one who 
understood factories and was used to talking (by way of the 
screen) to worknun y *** 
1 ins man s|>ent three or four weeks going over the wastes, 
talking to the men about them, and studying their picture 
possibilities. By the end of that time he bad his scenario. 
Actual movies, together with animated cartoons, were to tell 
the story. Then he called in the camera man. 

'It happened that production in the factory bad for several 



come out of the fund for profits and wages. The profit-sharing 
plan at the National Cash Register Company baa given the 
workmen an interest in the profits. For that reason tbey saw 
the point better in this next incident. 

"An empty circle appeared first, representing all the revenues 
of the company. Then a segment was marked off in it and 
labeled Equipment and Buildings, showing the proportion of the 
revenues that went into them; then other segments for Interest 
Charges, Materials, and so on. until the last segment remaining 
was labeled Fund for Wages and Profits. Over a part of this last 
segment was then imposed a shaded area marked Wasted Time, 
and, following it. another shaded area marked Wasted Materials, 
showing how both of these cut down the wage and profit fund. 
"The point here could hardly be missed. 
"'You pay for this lost lime' is the next title, and there follows 
a series of actual shop scenes showing ways in which time is 
wasted in the factory. 

"A man nods at his machine. That really has happened 
often enough for many of the workers to hav o seen it 
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National fash Register Company during the last few weeks, 
rleveral factors are responsible for this, but the management is 
satisfied that the picture is one of them.* 

months been lagging behind sales. The company's most urgent L J 



problem was to get output. The figures for the last few months 



The Bray Studio* offer scenarios schemed by Jamison Handy to suit any industrial purpose and expressed in pictures of 
the 'highest known quality. Technical Direction by Dean Parmelee, Ben Turbett. Lyle Goldman and Jack A. NarUng. 



The Bray Pictures Corporation 



Eastern Studio*. New York City 



Sale* Office, 208 South LnSolle St., Chicago 



Wcitern Studios. Chicago 
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"— and to make your work easy, 
we use the Royal Typewriter" 

A WISE executive provides his typist with the best 
■ of typewriters — the "Royal." 

Over 95','c of the expense of letter writing goes into 
the pay envelope of the stenographer. Big business 
does not attempt to economize on the 5% factor to 
thedctrmuni of the 95%. 

The competent stenographer also realizes that clear cut 
typewritten work is the best asset she has. The perfect 
press work of the "Royal" pleases her employer and 
helps her. She feels at her finger tips the elastic 
response of the "Royal" like something alive, which 
speeds up the fingers and gets the day's work done 
without conscious effort. 

The Royal typewriter increases production while 
reducing the cost of typewritten letters. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 

Royal TYpcwiitcr Building, 364- J 66 Broadway* New York 
Branch** mnd Agenclei the World Over 

TYPEWRITERS 
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THE WORK 
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Most substantially built city 
Denver... never had a great fire 
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You Men of the Chambers of Commerce, 

who strive always for city improvements and 
progress, should be interested in the QUAL- 
ITY of building in your communities. 

You must recognize the connection between subtantial, fire-safe 
construction and reduced fire loss. 

Denver is built of brick. Practically every home, no matter how 
humble, has solid brick walls. The city limits are the fire limits. 

Millions of dollars are saved annually to the citizens of Denver in 
low fire insurance premiums, fuel economy, low up-keep and repair 
bills, slow depreciation. 

St. Louis, Salt Lake City, hi Paso, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Reading, may make similar boasts, and Chicago has recently 
legislated against inflammable construction. 

Fire prevention methods are essential and desirable but they have not 
checked the growing fire waste— over $,,co,ooo,ooo in property burned 
in the United States in 1919. 

Brick buildings, from the small cottage to the sky scraper, are most 
economical to erect and maintain. Brick is a local product, made with 
local labor and its consumers' price does not include high transporta- 
tion cost. It gives greatest value, is within the reach of every builder 
and there is no excuse for not building with everlasting fire-safe brick. 

This National Educational Campaign is sustained by the 
Common Brick Industry of America, address the Setretary- 
Manager, I J to Sthofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Make thecks payable to the Secretary-Manager. 



NOTE: — Send today for the took in which you art interested. You may also get helpful informa- 
tion from the manufacturer in your locality who stamps his brick with this trademark— 
your guarantrt of quality. 



/orBeautywYAEconomy 

build with Common 



Working drawings and specifi- 
cations for small brick houses 
available. 

To aid the home builders we have had 
prepared for us by competent architects, com- 
)>lcrc working drawings for .}? house*, hunga- 
lows and cottages, including a few two family 
types. These are not "stock" plans, but 
genuine hluc prints, thoroughly practical and 
workable, hach plan gis'es quantities of 
masonry materials and luhor. 

These u houses arc illustrated in "BRICK 
tor the Average Man's Home", hxtcriora 
in color, floor plans, interior views, instruc- 
tions for getting the working drawings anil 
specifications. The hool* sent postpaid for 
1 1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Kor the contractor we provide " BRICK 
How to Build ami Fsrimate," — a practical 
hand book and manual, detail architectural 
drawings, tables for arriving at quantities of 
material and labor, full information about 
mortar, bonds and joints. Special price fl.oo, 
builders 2? cents postpaid. 
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Stretching the Warehouse 



"TpWO-HIGH" was once high enough— 
\ as high as men could lift the heavy 
barrels. The space above was wasted — a 
dead loss, for the unused space cost just 
as much as an equal amount put to use. 

Figured on present costs, no one can 
afford to waste any space. Stretching the 



present available space is the solution 
offered by Economy Storage Engineers. 

More than a hundred different lines 
of industry have already stretched their 
storage space by the Economy System . Our 
free booklet, "Economy in Storage," may 
show a way to stretch your warehouse. 



n. economy ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY „„„ much sfjace 

SYSTEM 2659 West Van Burcn Street, Chicago, U. S. A. flfe yo(J wastm „? 

BOfTON HtW YORK PHILADELPHIA PPTHOIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

Economy Portable Elevators 

and Storage racks 
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WHITE has the OWNERS 

THE real merit of a motor truck is strongly reflected in its 
owners. The Annual Roll Call of White fleets in actual 
service is graphic proof of the most remarkable truck ownership 
in America, as remarkable for the quality of that ownership as 
for its extent and steady growth from year to year. 

The Roll Call, including only owners of 10 or more White 
Trucks, lists 350 concerns with a total of 12,674 Whites. AH 
together there are 3,691 White Fleets comprising 40,919 trucks 
exclusive of single-truck installations. 

Behind it all there is one decisive reason: White Trucks do 
the most work for the least money. 

THE WHITE COMPANY Cleveland 
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Mr. Deterding and the S. O. 



A mighty good fight is on between the oil giants of America and Europe— the outcome 
will touch our lives and industries through many vital commodities 

By GEORGE T. BYE 



London Correspondent of The Nation's Business 



Fym. YEARS AGO the 
United States Bureau of 
Mines issued a bulletin 
which read in part as follows: 
"It is significant that Presi- 
dent Runciman, of the Board 
of Trade of Great Britain, in 
the House of Commons said in 
the course of an address on 
January 10, 1910, that the fu- 
ture policy of Great Britain 
would be not only to control 
the coal of the world, but the 
supply of oil as well. 

"We have been officially 
put on notice, and it needed 
but this culminating bit of 
testimony to prove a case al- 
ready understood by thought- 
ful students of the petroleum industry." 

The president of the Board of Trade is a 
member of the British Cabinet. 

When vessels depended on sail-power the 
ships of America were on every sea. When 
steam came in the British government, acting 
in unison with British enterprise, established 
coaling stations along the ocean routes and 
British industry and British commerce flour- 
ished. Through coal Great Britain held 
mastery of the seas. 

The age of coal is passing. The age of oil 
has dawned. 

America produces 65 per cent of the oil 
of the world today. Hex priceless possessions 
of oil have been open to other nationals to 
exploit. America's wells are now showing 
the first sign of waning. With this comes the 
shock of knowledge that America is shut out 
Dr likely to be shut out from much of the un- 
developed oil territory of the earth. 

The oil industry practically is an American 
creation. Until i860 petroleum was used 
principally in medicinal preparations. Today 
there are 250,0x30 producing oil wells in the 
United States. Petroleum and its by-prod- 
ucts enter into unnumbered uses. Petroleum 
stands today as power on land, on sea, under 
the sea and in the air. 

Up to January i, 1920, there had been 
4,975,863,000 barrels of crude oil marketed 
in this country. The United States Geological 
Survey estimates there remains 6,362,281,000 
barrels in the earth in this country. The 
United States production in to 19 was 377,7 19,- 
000 barrels, while the consumption was 
436,000,000 barrels. About 55,000,000 bar- 




No wonder gasoline is getting scarce and high. 
The United States has more than 7,500,000 auto- 
mobiles. California boasts one machine for every 
six people. The state could climb into its motor 
vehicles and move out in a single load — if you can 
imagine anyone moving out of California. 

rels were imported, mainly from Mexico. 

There would be 15 years' supply to draw 
upon if American consumption remained as 
at present. But the uses and demands for 
oil increase amazingly. Oil products now 
enter largely into hundreds of industries. As 
fuel, as power, oil's possibilities are illimitable. 
Today the automobile and the motor truck 
require gasoline to the extent of 50,000,000 
barrels a year. The internal combustion 
engine has been made possible by oil. Oil 
is the power for the locomotives of various 
railroads, and the navies of the seas, as well 
as merchant marine, wait only for surety ot 
supply of oU to abandon coal as power. 

No Doubt About the Shortage 

T5DA Y the shortage of oil is so mani fest that 
appeals are made nation-wide to economize 
in its use. Its price has advanced and 
threatens to go much higher. 

Meanwhile the oil men of other lands, and 
particularly Great Britain, backed up by their 
governments, are scouring the world for oil. 

A new Rockefeller, a daring and aggressive 
Rockefeller, has come out of the Hast. A 
young man born in Holland, went out to 
Batavia, in Java, some years ago, and ob- 
tained employment in a bank. In 1890 a 



Dutchman named Kessler in- 
corporated :it tin: Hague what 
was termed the Royal Dutch 
Company, for the working of 
petroleum wells in Nether- 
lands, India. Considering the 
length of the title the company 
was small in comparison. 
Kessler had some oil lands in 
Borneo. Now, the oil of 
Borneo is not particularly 
good, but Kessler managed to 
make the property pay. Need- 
ing an assistant he engaged 
the young bank clerk, whose 
name was H. W. A. Deterding. 

While Kessler busied him- 
self in Borneo, Deterding 
looked after the office in Ba- 
tavia. In 1896 Kessler died. The shareholders 
back in Holland put Deterding in charge. He 
did so well that after a few years he was ap- 
pointed general managing director. , 

At that time Standard Oil controlled the 
trade of China and most of the K;ir East. It 
was reaching out constantly and had the ad- 
vantage of immense capital, a complete or- 
ganization and a resolute policy. Deterding 
had many handicaps. His oil not only was 
inferior to that of the Standard, but he had 
other rivals to combat. In addition he had 
to depend on whatever cralt he could obtain 
to transport his oil to new markets. Some- 
how he made progress. He was a terror to 
his competitors. His oil was cheap and he 
went after the cheap trade. His rivals fought 
him for a time but they lost so much in the 
operation that they resigned the cheap trade 
to him. This was so big that he prospered. 

Six years after he was put in charge ol the 
company he entered upon a by-deal — a big 
deal for that time. It was for the transporta- 
tion of his oil by the Shell Transport & Trad- 
ing Co., of London, and the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company, owned then by the de Rothschilds, 
of Paris, to distribute his products. 

Those who know him say Deterding is 
Napoleonic in his tactics and strategy. He 
must be a wonder, for within lour years he 
managed to effect a merger ol the Royal 
Dutch and the Shell companies, bv which the 
two combined their assets and then turned 
themselves over to the Bataatsche Company 
and the Anglo-Saxon Perroleum Company. % 
Deterding was coming up. 'u 
It was inevitable that the Royal Dutch 
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when the chickens did. 
• The company, in order 
a day, »o tn speak, the Custom of ages, 
hud to do something unparalleled. It 
did. It had a simple lamp made, t on 
the making of that lamp the liest 
thought was givt-n. When it was per- 
fected orders were given for the manu- 
facture ol the bum by the tens of 
thousands. They christened the lamp 
Mei l-'oo, winch means good luck, and 
gave these simple lamps away at first, 
and alter they had won favor sold them 
at bare cost. 

In ten >cars the sale of kerosene rose 
from comparatively little to I - ? ,000,000 
gallons. Today the company sells on 
an average 2,000,000 lamps a year. 

Tin Cans of High Standing 

r T , HERR arc parts of China where the 
* Standard Oil can is the standard 
of measurement. The liquid treasure 
that has gone across the Pacific and 
Atlantic in Standard Oil vessels to fill 
those lamps exceeds $100,000,000. 

Hut that docs not measure the worth. 
The Standard ( lil opened the way (or 
other American products. China has 
been very grateful to the Standard. 
Whatever else has been said ol Standard 
Oil no one has accused it of foisting 
poor goods on its customers. 

The measure of the audacity and 
strength of Deterding may be imagined 
»hcn it is said he gave battle to Stand- 
ard Oil in China and won a foothold. 

Deterding is known as well in Paris 
and London — better perhaps — than in 
New York. He allied himself early in 
his operations wifh the de Rothschilds, 
of Paris. Later he became associated 
with Sir Marcus Samuels, of London. 
Samuels has risen from a struggling 
oil broker to be a power in British finance. 

Before the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company the elder statesmen of" that gigantic 
corporation, having organized their business 
to a stage of perfection never attained by a 
large industrial body before in all history, 
looked beyond America tor new markets and 
new fields to conquer. In the group of elder 
statesmen were the Rockefeller brothers, 
Rogers, Archhold and others. They had 
built up a great trade in lorcign lands. They 
had made Standard oil the Light of Asia. 
They had their eyes on every known oil field 
of the globe. Their agents were in every land. 
They thought and planned in terms of years. 
They had the tremendous power of un- 
limited wealth, prestige and experience. They 
were American in spirit. Tney blazed the 
way for American trade in far distant lands. 

The decree by which the great organization 
was dismembered was a great shock to them. 
The danger of criminal prosecution, in case 
the order was violated in letter or spirit, was 
real. They believed the court order meant 
the destruction of their property, or at least, 
the radical curtailment of profit. 
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This is Mr. DeterdinR. The oil genius of Europe is so little 
known in this country that we couldn't find a photograph 
of him in New York. His name does not appear in the 
British "Who's Who." Yet his interests are world-wide. 



Turkish OB Co. 

In British Possessions 

Anglo Egyptian Oil Fields Co. (a producing 
company with drilling rights over 350 square 
miles of landl; United British West Indies 
Petroleum Syndicate; United British Oil 
Fields of Trinidad; United British Refineries; 
British Imperial Oil Co.; British Imperial 



I. 



The automobile, the use of oil in locomo- 
tives, in stationary engines, in sea craft and 
in various other fields developed in a way to 
astound them. Instead of being weakened 
by being cut from the parent body the various 
parts of Standard Oil took on new life, found 
new fields for their products and had a pros- 
perity such as was undreamt of. 

But one thing the decree did that was of 
incalculable injurv to America. It destroyed 
the thinking machine of the Standard Oil, the 
bodv that thought in terms of empire and 
world power for American Oil. The decree 
discouraged the spirit of enterprise, the enter- 
prise that envisioned the world. 

The break up of the Standard Oil gave op- 
portunity to Deterding such as he never had 
before With the aid of his British and French 
bankers he started to make the Royal Dutch 
Shell a world embracing organization. He 
has succeeded. It has big oil properties in 
many lands. It has oil stations along all the 
sea lanes. 

The company's American holdings arc big. 
It has some of the largest producing wells in 
Oklahoma and a pipe line from Heal don to 
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Oil Co., nf South Africa; Bri 
Oil Co., of New Zealand; Koto! 
Syndic-ate, Ltd., nf New Zesla 
Concessions Co. 

Is NoarH A«r.«icA 
La Corona Petroleum Co. (owner of 810,000 
acres of oil territory on the Panuco River, Mexico; 
The Hague Association (holding company 
American Roxana Co.; American Roxana C 
'a producing company of Oklahoma with 
to refinery m St. Louis), >fo,ooo,ooo; 1 
Company of California, > 15,000,000; Calif 
Fields. Ltd.; Turner Oil Ce _ 

Co., California; Valley Pipe Line Co., * 10,000 .two; 
Simplex Refining Company, $1,000,000; The Vene- 
zuela Company; Panama Canal Storage Compan y. 

The Royal Dutch Shell produces 8/000,000 
barrels annually in the United States. 

tt can be said with assurance that the 
British government is back of the Royal Dutch 
Shell, just as it is back of Lord Cowdray in 
his oil operations. 

Why should the British government support 
and encourage private enterprise, as repre- 
sented in the oil industry, to go far afield and 
embark in big adventures such as those of 
petroleum? Because the British statesmen 
looking ahead, think and plan nationally. 
Back of British world enterprise is British 
opinion, British money and British power. 
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But Is the Battle Lost ? 

ii'iv's a shortage of oil— but America is not asleep at the pipe line and there are reasons 
for discounting the statements of London gentlemen who have stocks to boost 

By A. C. BEDFORD 

Chairman of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 



Wi AMERICANS have always prided 
ourselves on being men of vision, 
quick to recognize the significance of 
changes in trade winds as well as in political 
developments the world over, hut our com- 
placency in this respect has received some- 
what of a jolt in recent weeks from an un- 
expected source. It has remained tor un- 
imaginative hut practical Britain to see, as a 
nation, the clearly marked tendencies in the 
oil business, though those of us who are 
closely connected with the business have real- 
ized them tor some time past. 

While we, in this country, have rested in 
fancied security in the possession of some 
two-thirds of the world's petroleum pro- 
duction our stolid, phlegmatic, but wide- 
awake cousins have been actively bent on 
getting a mortgage on much of the potential 
production, not only outside but inside the 
United States. So securely entrenched do 
they feel themselves now that they have 
taken to commiserating us on the distress we 
shortly are to feel when we cease to be the 
preeminent petroleum nation and begin pay- 
ing tribute to their foresight. 

This somewhat melancholy introduction 
is. prompted by an article which has just been 
given wide circulation in the American press, 
purporting to give the views of Sir E. Mackay 
Edgar on the distribution of known available 
oil lands throughout the world. 

This is not his first appearance as a prophet 
on petroleum, and we must admit that his 
views, as given public expression from time to 
time, have the merit of consistency 
not often found in successive predic- 
tions. But they should be accepted 
only with a full recognition of the fact 
chat he is a British financier with large 
holdings in British oil companies, and 
it is, therefore, only natural to 
expect that his views were made 
with due regard to the effect they 
might have on the market for 
British oil shares. We must at- 
tach more weight to them how- 
ever, than would be the case if 
he stood alone, by reason of the fact that 
other men in British public life have expressed 
similar views. 

Sir Edgar boldly asserts that Great Britain 
already has control of the chief petroleum 
resources of the world outside of the United 
States, making the British position impreg- 
nable. All the known oil fields, all the likely 
or probable oil fields outside of this country 
are in British hands or controlled by British 
capital, he tells us. He offers the cheering 
prediction that in ten years' time, we, in 
this country, will be importing 500,000,000 
barrels of oil a year, and paying annually 
on account at least $1,000,000,000 into 
British hands. 

In my position as chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) I would be con- 
fessing negligence in office were 1 to say 
"Amen" to this conclusion. Our situation 
will not he sis bad as that. At the same time, 
it is no use disguising the fact that, in a way. 



the United States has been caught napping 
in this matter of safeguarding future oil 
supplies. While we have been clamoring tor 
government investigations ot this, and that, 
the results of which make a one day's sen- 
sation and accomplish little more, the l$nt 
ish have been cairerh extending every possible 
aid to any of their nationals seeking to ad- 
vance Britain's commercial position. 

Our economic education has been 
developing under forced draft since 
the armistice, and there 
are hopeful indications 
that we are at least 
beginning r< ■ re.di/c 
that if we do not look 
out for ourselves. 

It is estimated that 
more than 40 per 
cent of our oil 
deposits has 
been con- 
sumed. 




eventually we will 
have nothing to 
look out for. We 
are learning that, 
in truth, charity does begin at home, and that 
while we have been concerning ourselves over 
the economic future of every nation in the 
world but our own, things have not been 
going as they should under our very eyes. 

We are learning that petroleum has a wider 
significance than the source from which comes 
the gasoline that drives our cars. We are at 
last sensing what the British recognized long 
ago, that the country which controls the 
petroleum supply is the country which will 
control world trade. 

1 am optimistic enough to believe that the 
time is rapidly approaching when the cry ot 
the people of the United States will be for co- 
operation between the government and our 
industries in place of antagonism. I par- 



ticularly hope thai public opinion will demand 
cooperative effort looking to the extension of 
our holdings of oil lands, lest we be caught in 
the position of a petitioner for oil in foreign 
markets at .1 time when, lor military or com- 
mercial reasons, rhev will be loath to supply 
us. 

Our position is not nearly so secure as it 
ought to be. The United States Geological 
Survey estimates that of all the nil 
originally underlying the surface of 
the ground in rhis country, more than 
.-)-, 4° per cent has been produced and 
consumed. We have been consuming 
more petroleum than we produce, 
[here is above ground in the 
United States reserve stock 
sufficient for only about three 
months' needs, anil we are 
lowly eating into this slender 
margin of safety . 

We imported from 
Mexico last year 55,- 
000,000 barrels of 
oil; we ought to get 
about 80,000,000 
barrels in 1 020, but 
we need more than 
that. There has not been 
a day in recent months 
that has not seen vessels 
tied up along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard losing valu- 
able time through in- 
ability tp obtain bunkers of fuel oil. 
We produced in the United Stares 
last year some 376,000,000 barrels of 
oil. We need this year jfi,ooo,ooo 
barrels more than the total of our own pro- 
duction and imports in luiq. I'ive years 
from now we will require 6<c,ooo,ooo barrels, 
or an increase of 220,000,000 harries over last ! 
year. I am figuring this increase in consump- 
tion on the average increase of about per 
cent per annum during the past thirty years. 
The estimate is probably conservative; for the 
rapid multiplication of uses of petroleum pro- 
ducts has made the rate of increase much more 
rapid in late years. 

Not only must we prosecute drilling oper- 
ations in the United States more vigorously, 
but we must materially add to our imports 
from other countries to keep abreast of the 
demand that is upon us today. 

The War Woke Them Up 

V/OU may think that I am too close to the 
■ oil business to have a true perspective, but 
my views are more than substantiated b) ilu 
expressions of those not associated with the 
petroleum industry. It was due to the war 
that European countries woke to the neccssin 
of securing an adequate supply of oil, for iic 
per cent of the oil requirements for war pur- 
poses came from the United States. In 1918, 
1,618, y6l tons ot fuel oil alone were shipped 
from the eastern seaboard ot the United States 
for the use of the Allied navies in Europe and 
in the same period over 1,000,000 tons of 
spirit and other petroleum products were 
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By pipe line, tanker and tank car, American oil has gone forth 
to light dark rooms in China, and to turn the gears and wheels of 
commerce. Furnishing energy for automobiles is but one of its 



! m _ 

loadings, 

Y<iu may have read the statement of Capt. 
Paul Foley, director of operations of the 
shipping Ward, that the luturc supply of fuel 
'oil for American vessels is seriously endangered 
through control of portential production by 
British interests. I will quote: 

"The essential facts as regards production 
are, first, that whereas 6< per cent of the cur- 
rent petroleum production of the world is 
being drawn from the L'riited States, practic- 
ally all of the visible future production of the 
world is under the control of Great Britain. 
Second, that whereas the production in the 
United States is available to all other nations 
on equal terms with our own, that under the 
control of Great Britain, and located in the 
middle area of the world, is available only to 
British nationals. American citizens were 
excluded from the Burma producing fields in 
1H84, pursuant to an order signed by (^ueen 
Victoria, and the principle then established 
has been consistently followed as new fields 
have been developed. 

"The practical effect of this restriction is 
that while British ships can bunker in the 
ports nf the United States and the Carribean 
on equal terms with American ships and 
British requirements overseas obtain from the 
nearest producing center, American require- 
ments overseas can only be obtained at British 
terms and must reflect the long haul from the 
American and Mexican seaboards." 

It is in view of this situation that Secretary' 



mai n tasks. We now produce 65 per cent of the world's supply. 
But demand has already overtaken supply, which means either 
the discovery of unsuspected fields or importation from abroad. 



Payne, in recent letters to the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, printed out the enormous increase of 
oil consumption over the production in this 
country and said it would be "wise to note this 
and to prepare." It is none too soon to adopt 
a comprehensive program for the safeguarding 
of our oil requirements ten years hence. If 
laws on our statute books handicap American 
companies while favoring foreigners we should 
change the laws, always having in mind a 
proper protection of the public interest. All 
the American oil industry wants is a "square 
deal": By that I mean the same freedom uf 
action to obtain production, no matter where 
it is located in the world, as the nationals of 
other countries have to develop or obtain 
production here in the United States. We do 
not ask for restrictive legislation on the part 
of our government, but rattier that their entire 
efforts should be directed along the lines that 
petroleum is an essential product and that 
the nationals of all countries should have full 
freedom and opportunity to develop it no 
matter in what particular country it happens 
to be found. 

The present is not the first time the oil 
industry of this country has been faced with 
such a situation. Time and again the outlook 
for crude has been dubious and critical, only 
to be followed by discoveries of new sources of 
supply such as the West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, 
Kansas and Oklahoma and California fields 
and, later on, vast quantities of oil in Mexico. 

A man who was selling oil stock was asked 



if there were any indications of oil where his 
company was drilling. "Indication!" he 
said. "Why, I should say so. We have 
},ooo acres leased, have a standard rig up, 
nave ,100 feet of casing on the ground and 
more ordered, have our company organized 
and incorporated and 1,000,000 shares of 
stock printed, have opened offices in three 
cities, nave 100 people selling stock, are only 
40 miles from a pipe line, and there was no 
oil found in those other wells about there, so 
it must be in our well. Oh, we have plenty 
of indications. How many shares do you 
want?" 

I am naturally an optimist; in fact, if one 
is not an optimist, he should keep out of the 
oil business and possibly the export business, 
so I personally do not feel there is going to be a 
famine in gasoline and other petroleum pro- 
ducts in this country. I quite agree, however, 
with the recent statement of the acting director 
of the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior, Mr. F. G. Cottrell, that while 
the gasoline situation appears to be in an acute 
stage in California, the same situation does 
not apply to the rest of the country and there 
is no need for alarm for some time to come. 

There may be, a possible shortage at some 
points before the summer automobile tour- 
ing season is over, which is the time of the 
peak load of gasoline consumption. The fact 
is, that there is a shortage of crude just now 
which means that the least essential uses of oil 
must be curtailed. Production in the United 
States has fur a long time been close to what 



must continue to be the peak, unless some new 
field of importance is discovered. 

It is obvious that the United States could 
not hope to continue for very long to be self- 
sufficient in the matter of petroleum supplies. 
He who runs may read the inevitable result 
of the tremendous increase in the output of 
motor cars, trucks and tractors, the growing 
tendency to displace coal with oil under 
boilers and the manifold new uses found for 
petroleum derivatives on the one hand and a 
fixed production of crude on the other hand. 

From 1909 to 1918 there was an increase of 
1700 per cent in the number of cars and trucks 
on the highways, while in the same period the 
output of gasoline increased 560 per cent and 
the amount of crude oil produced by only 95 
per cent. As near as any one can estimate, 
we had 7,500,000 motor vehicles in this 
country at the end of last year, and the 
trade says there will be between 9,000,000 
and 10,000,000 at the end of 1920. The oil 
companies are providing for increased oil 
importation in the building of a large fleet of 
tankers, and are bending every effort to in- 
crease their holdings of oil fields in other 
lands outside of the United States. But they 
cannot do this alone. It is a matter in which 
great nations, as well as our own, arc interested 
and behind the oil companies must stand the 



people of the Un i ted States and the Kovern men t . 

Our greatest ally in building'upthis country's 
position in foreign oil fields should be the 
government. It should be, but it,has not been. 
American capital is not timid; we are willing 
to take chances with anybody else in any part 
of the world, but we ask support from home 
It is not right to send men and dollars to a 
foreign field with every line of communication 
to Washington cut off. 

What is the situation today in these foreign 
fields? In Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru and elsewhere? Different American 
companies are struggling single-handed against 
special discriminations, because in the past 
this government has not worked with them. 
It is idle to talk about the need for outside pro- 
duction if we are not prepared to stand by the 
producers. All sorts of exactions are applied 
to Americans from which our British friends 
seem to enjoy immunity. The reason is that 
when a foreign government treats a British 
subject unfairly, it feels the iron fist within 
the glove of British diplomacy. 

American dollars will go into any fields 
where there is the remotest possibility of 
getting oil, if the State Department will tell 
the companies what its policy toward them will 
be after they get established. 

I am speaking for all of the American 



companies when I say that we are not getting 
a square deal in foreign lands, ft is a humili- 
ating fact that American capital today is 
forced to operate under British charters in 
many foreign fields because of the protection it 
can gain thereby. I hope that by recognizing 
unpleasant truths we can awaken public con- 
science to the folly of preaching aggressive 
foreign trade policies, and at the same time 
advocating a hands-off attitude on the part 
of our government. 

I hope the government some day will 
clearly define a policy for fostering and pro- 
tecting our foreign trade, a policy that like the 
Monroe Doctrine, will become traditional and 
have a continuity from administration to- 
administration, a policy based on the pro- 
tection of Americans' lives and American 
rights abroad. 

I confidently believe that the history of the 
petroleum industry in America will agate; 
repeat itself and that the higher crude oil 
prices now prevailing will stimulate production 
and bring into existence new sources of 
supply which supplemented by the importation 
of crude developed, I hope by American 
companies with American capital, protected 
and encouraged by the government of the 
United States, will ultimately overtake the 
increasing consumption. 



A Comparison in Hospitality 

Citizens of all nations arc allowed to exploit the oil resources of the United States 
on an equal footing with ourselves — And how do they treat us in return? 



WHILE the stores of petroleum in the 
United States and its possessions are 
open almost without restriction to 
the prospectors of the world, other nations are 
guarding with jealous care their own resources 
for development by their own nationals. 

Recently the United States Senate asked 
the State Department for a complete report as 
to restrictions imposed on Americans in the 
principal countries of the world. The State 
Department's reply reveals the extent to which 
American searchers for the precious fluid of 
commerce are barred from operations in other 
lands. The situation is set forth as follows: 

"The State Department has endeavored 
systematically and promptly to secure detailed 
information regarding injuries to particular 
American interests resulting from the alleged 
discriminatory en foreementofthese res frictions 
in foreign countries, with a view to making rep- 
resentations to these foreign governments when 
the circumstances would seem to warrant." 

The only legislation enacted by the United 
States Congress suggesting restriction in the 
operations of foreigners in this country is 
found in the recently enacted oil leasing law, 
which, with respect to the public domain, 
after specifying that the lands shall be subject 
co operations by corporations organized under 
the law of the United States, declares that 
"citizens of other countries, the laws and 
customs and regulations of which deny similar 
or like privileges to citizens or corporations of 
this country shall not . . . own any interest 
in any lease acquired." 

Restrictions imposed on aliens by the 
principal foreign countries are given by the 
State Department as follows: 

British Empire — In general, each dominion 
and colony has its own legislation on the subject 
nf the petroleum industry. The policy of the 
British empire is reported to be to bring about the 
exclusion of aliens from the control of the petroleum 



supplies of the empire and 10 endeavor to secure 
some measure of control over properties in foreign 
countries. This policy appears to be devel. 
oping along the following lines, which are directly 
or indirectly restrictive on citizens of the United 
States. 

1. By debarring foreigners and foreign nationals 
from owning or operating oil producing properties 
in the British Isles, colonies and protectorates. 

By direct participation in ownership and con- 
trol of petroleum companies. 

3. By arrangements to prevent British oil com- 
panies from selling their properties to foreign owned 
or controlled companies. 

4. By orders in council that prohibit the transfer 
of shares in British nil companies to other than 
British subjects or nationals. 

Australia — No contract, under the war precau- 
tions act, for the acquisition of any mining business 
or of any interest in such, or of any security issued 
by a mining company shall be made by any other 
than a natural born British subject without the 
written consent of the attorney general. 

British East Africa — Under the laws of this pro- 
tectorate ail aliens would seem to be barred from 
the development of petroleum. 

Uganda — The general rules and regulations 
governing the development of mineral resources do 
not apply to mineral oil prospecting, which may be 
carried on only under special license and in defined 
areas. 

German East Africa (occupied) — Under British 
rule no mining department has as yet been organized 
and all prospecting for minerals in this controlled 
territory is at present forbidden by proclamation. 

British West Africa — No concession with respect 
to mineral oil is granted and no assignment of any 
such concession shall be made unless the grantee or 
assignee shall be a British subject or company. The 
company must be controlled by Britishers. 

Canada — Under orders in council any company 
acquiring a lease must be registered or licensed in 
Canada and must have its principal place of business . 
within the dominion. 

British Guiana — None but British subjects are 
granted mining concession rights. 

British Honduras — AU mines of mineral oils are 
reserved to the crown. 



India — American companies are expressly for- 
bidden from doing business in Burma, by proclama 
tion signed in 1884 and a blanket concession of 99 
years was given the Burma Oil Company. 

British West Indies — General restrictions. 

France — The French government exercises wide 
discretionary powers in granting of concessions. 
This makes possible discriminatory practices but 
there is no evidence of its operation against the 
United States. The situation is the same in the 
French colonies. 

The Netherlands — Prospecting licenses and con- 
cessions are granted to Dutch subjects, inhabitants 
of the Netherlands and possessions and to companies 
incorporated under the Dutch laws, having on their 
boards of directors a majority of Dutch subjects. 
American companies for many years have en- 
deavored unsuccessfully to obtain leases in the 
Dutch archipelago. The Royal Dutch Shell Com- 
pany has a complete monopoly. 

Japan — Foreigners would seem to be restricted 
in the development of petroleum by the J.ipanese 
mining law. 

Bolivia — All oil lands belong to the state except 
those already token up. It is believed there are 
no restrictions against foreigners. 

Costa Kica — There is said to be no distinction 
between natives and foreigners. 

Colombia — Aliens have the aame rights as natives 
where such rights are secured by treaties, or where 
the aliens' national laws give reciprocal rights to 
Colombians. 

Dominican Republic — There are no legal re- 
strictions between citizens nnd aliens. 

Ecjuador — No restrictions. 

Guatemala — Restrictions arc laid on all aliens. 

Mexico— The government reserves the right to 
impose on private property such limitations as seem 
in the public interest, »s well as the right to regulate 
the development of natural resources. Only Mexi- 
cans have the right to acquire ownership or to obtain 
concessions. The government may grant the same 
right to foreigners if they agree to be considered 
Mexicans with respect to such property. 

Persia — Citizens nf the United States are generally 
excluded from petroleum development in Prrsia, 
where the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has exclusive 
right* grantc.i in I901 fur liity year!. 
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Russia Now Seeks a Way Out 

A RUSSIAN OFFICIAL has been in England talking 
trade. In leaving Russia he acted with premeditation, 
lie began his plans tur the visit several monthl ago. 
A grey-haired, grey-bearded, well set-up man of around 
fifty, this official is said to be purely Russian in origin and ia 
niton described as the only efficient technical man in the group 
recently at the head of things in Moscow. Before the soviet 
regime came into power he was l>y profession a successful engi- 
neer, representing German interests, and by avocation was a 
consistent revolutionist, getting exiled to Siberia, running 
secret printing presses, and otherwise pursuing the orthodox 
ways of the folk who were against the government. 

When told by correspondents of British papers that he is 
considered pro-German when considering Russia's industrial 
requirements, he docs not deny it, but explains his attitude 
on the ground that Germans were always more ready than 
others to meet the buyer's necessities. For the present he 
apparently sees no chance of getting industrial equipment 
front Germany, saying that technical men are the only exports 
German v can today supply. It would seem to follow that for 
machinery he look's to Kngland and the United States and 
for technical experts to Germany. 

birst of all he scexns to seek locomotives. In April he said 
he was willing to pay gold for them. Rehabilitation of means 
of transportation seems to be the first item in his program. 
But locomotives are not all. He wants rails and mills to roll 
them, cars and plants to build them. Apparently he even 
thinks of making contracts for construction of railways, for 
opening and operating coal mines. 

In payment he talks of concessions. Thus, a railroad builder 
would i>et his pay in opportunity to exploit forest lands, and a 
foreign coal-mining company would get a right to export coal, 
giving a part of output to the government. In operating in 
Russia the foreign companies would have to observe Russian 
labor law s and Russian law ■. respecting conservation of resources. 

Transport is a great thing, in peace and war, as has been 
amply attested over many a century, [f anyone still has any 
doubts he might consult the matter-of-fact Russian engineer- 
revolutionary who has been in I.ondon beckoning for the return 
of capital to his communistic domain because, possessed of 
large supplies of raw materials, he cannot utilize them through 
lack of the transport facilities which can be provided only 
through the product of self-denial, frugality, and thrift upon 
somebody's part. 

Khaki and Kilts for Currency 

KHAKI has its drawbacks, from the point oi view of the 
natives of Africa. Cast-off uniforms from the rest of the 
world are the currency exchanged for much of the ivory, 
rubber, and other wealth of the dark continent. Usually an 
industrious African can exchange the products of his toil for 
frock coats and fancy waist-coats. But there is no cast-off 
civilian clothinii in these days, and the best an African can do 
is to trade for khaki, with an occasional chance for a highland 
kilt that has decorative possibilities. He even manifests some 
signs of social unrest Iwrcausc the British army was not thought- 
ful enough to go through the war in scarlet. 

Poison, Pelts and Prices 

STRYCHN1NK and rabbit skins have a connection which, 
to the lavman, is not immediately obvious. As the raw 
material for hats, rabbit skins have advanced in price in the 
1 'nitcd States. This price is reflected in the markets of Aus- 
tralia, where rabbits are at once a pest and a source of wealth. 



The eagerness on the part of Australians to kill rabbits has 
jumped the price of strychnine in Australia so as to cause loud 
complaints regarding this factor in the local "cost of living." 

Sliding Scale on Bonds 

A SLIDING SCALE is England's latest experiment in 
fixing interest on government bonds. The latest British 
issue, placed on sale at the beginning of May, pays a minimum 
of 5 per cent, but the rate is increased over this sum according 
to the rate the government pays for short-time loans. If its 
short-time rate is between i per cent and 6}>i per cent the 
rate on the bonds becomes 6 per cent, and if the short-time rate 
exceeds 6'i per cent, the bond rate goes to 7 per cent. Under 
this scheme, the bonds for the first half year pay 7 per cent. 

Protecting the Home Wine Press 

PROHIBITION as a means of dealing with an unfavorable 
rate of foreign exchange attracted the attention of an 
Italian statesman in the spring. He declared he was ready ro 
impose complete abstention on his countrymen in order that 
Italy, the mother of wines, might export more of her premier 
product, and thus get the wherewithal to buy foreign materials 
which the country needs. There may be significance in the 
change in ministry that followed closely upon this suggestion. 

Capital Is Short, Too 

CAPITAL — not the lay figure in the Punch-and-Judy show 
that engages in ceaseless fisticuffs with a certain other 
lay figure — but that sensitive thing which represents self-denial 
on somebody's part and makes possible the progress of modern 
times has become rather skittish. If there is a doubter in the 
land he might look around at interest rates — in Timbuctoo, 
Samarkand, Moscow, or any other place between the North 
Pole and the South Pole he may fancy. The rates have cer- 
tainly gone up. Capital has got into the same class as sugar 
and Irish potatoes. 

The reason may be different, however. Capital is not likely 
to be a cause ot violation of the Lever Act's admonitions about 
the terrible things that will happen to the hoarder. In order to 
lie worth anvthing to its possessor it has to be used. In this 
regard it is like brawn or skill, and like brawn and skill it is in 
short supply after the terrific demands made by the most terrific 
war that has ever come along to upset such a degree of order and 
method as the world had achieved at the cost of manv lessons. 

Capital and brawn, and skill, go together. Capital gives 
brawn and skill their chance, increases their productivity, and 
thus opens the way for enlargement of their compensation. 
Capital provides the modern flour mill, and a man who works 
in it turns out a deal more flour than his forefather, who, per- 
chance, spent his days in a water-mill, and the modern miller 
would, in the daily product of his labor, be looked upon as a 
divinity of plenty by a Hopi Indian squaw, whose hard-won 
capital devoted to the Hopi flour industry consists of a hollowed 
stone and a home-made pestle. 

Abundance of capital is desirable from everv point of view, 
and for everybody. Nothing else can contribute equally to 
restoration in the post-war period and toward inauguration of 
a new period of human progress. The question thus becomes, 
how to make capital abundant. There is a very simple answer, 
and it is very readily understood without a college education 
and without the help of a prestidigitator and a puppet show. 
It is, make self-denial worth while. 

That means discard of some of the present arrangements that 
literally discourage self-denial, and tempt the world to spend- 
thrift habits. That situation should be reversed, and ancient 
and still honorable virtues returned into a place of honor. 
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Putting a Premium on Waste 

We can't hope to cut down Uncle Sam's demands for a time, but we can, at least, do 

away with the evil features of the excess profits levy 




IMPERATIVE expenditures of the United 
States government for some years to come 
hold out no hope for any considerable and 
immediate reduction in taxes. 

The situation is clear to anyone who will 
take the trouble to go into it. The nation 
has in its liability column certain fixed charges 
that must be met. Business men who have 
studied the situation see this clearly. 

There is no escape from heavy taxation, but 
there is unlimited room for improvement in 
the present tax laws. One would have to go 
far to find a more unwise tax than the excess 
profits levy, which continues in existence atter 
the conditions which gave rise to its enact- 
ment have disappeared. This tax has met 
with universal disfavor from government 
officials charged with its enforcement and 
Irom business men who pay it. 

Many people do not realize how difficult it 
is to reduce the current expenditures of the 
government. One of the best analyses made 
recently of government expenses has been 
presented by Dr. Edward B. Rosa, of the 
United States Bureau of Standards. Dr. 
Rosa calls attention to the fact that of a total 
of more than $5,500,000,000 contained in 
regular supply and deficiency bills 92.8 per 
cent was set aside to meet obligations arising 
from war. 

This sum included estimates for the army 
and the navy and provided for interest on the 
public debt, pensions, war risk insurance, 
rehabilitation and care of soldiers, deficit 
in the war-time operation of the railroads, 
expenditures of the shipping board, European 
food relief and a bonus to government em- 
ployes to cover increased costs of living due 
to the war. 

The remaining 7.; per cent was divided as 
follows: for public works, 3 per cent; primary 
governmental (unctions, 3.2 per cent and 
research, education and development work 
1 per cent. 

Expenditures for wars must continue until 
war's debts are paid. It is unlikely that the 
people of the country will demand reduction 
of funds for the army and navy to the extent 
of leaving the nation unprepared for future 
wars. Large cuts in civil expenditure would 
not reduce the total budget to any considerable 
extent. 

It is plain, therefore, that taxes must remain 
high. The task of Congress and the people 
who pay the bills is to make the taxes as scien- 
tific and equitable as possible with a view 
always to ease of administration and collection. 

The excess profits tax came forward as a 
war measure when the government became a 



By BEN H. LAMBE 

heavy purchaser of war supplies. In de- 
termining on a purchasing policy the govern- 
ment decided against a pooling of products 
within an industry with one selling price, and 
instead set prices high enough to give high cost 
producers margins that would enable them to 
produce to capacity for war purposes. The 
excess profits tax was designed to equalize 
profits under this policy. 

Whether this policy was wise or not does 
not matter here. But the war is over. Plants 
have returned to peace production. All of 
the reasons for the tax ceased with the ending 
of war conditions. 

The principal charge brought against this 
tax is that it encourages waste and extrava- 
gance in the conduct of business when the 
national industrial and business situation 
demands economy and efficiency. The in- 
evitable result is an added increase to tile 
already high cost of living. A member of the 
Federal Trade Commission declares that the 
tax causes the public to pay £4 or #5 for every 
dollar of the tax collected. 

In 1916, when there was no excess profits 
tax, 61 per cent of the corporations that 
showed any profit at all reported expenses as 
73 per cent of gross income. In 1917 the per- 
centage had jumped to 87 per cent. There 
are indications that a large proportion of the 
increase is traceable directly to the tax. 

Within the period given, due to rising prices 
and increased output, the gross income of all 
the country's corporations, mounted from 
#3'; ,000,000,000 to J84,oc» ) ooo,ooo. The sig- 
nificance in the change of ratio of expense is 
apparent, for if the corporations which made 
a profit in 1917 had operated at the same 
low expense as in 1916, their net profits would 
have been larger by $ 1 1,000,000,000. 

The sum of $ 1 1,000,000,000, had it been 
saved by the corporations as income, could 
have been made to yield a very large sum in 
taxes, perhaps as much or more than was col- 
lected in excess profits taxes. It is possible 
that the ratio of expense to gross income is 
even higher today than in 1917. From the 
public point of view the excess profits tax may 
be a beautiful example of the ancient practices 
of saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bunghole. 

All forms of business tax are finally paid in 
prices. The fault of the excess profits tax is 
that it is paid in higher prices at the very time 
in our national affairs when we can least 
afford it. It is a most unsatisfactory form ol 
commodity tax because there is no way of 
preventing the business corporation from com- 
puting the tax you have to pay and putting it 



into its costs. The chances are, that being 
unable to determine the tax with accuracy, 
it makes its allowance too high and thus 
becomes an unintentional profiteer. 

The inequalities of the law are without 
number. Under its administration a concern 
which can expand its business by obtaining 
credit has no advantage, and, in fact, it 
operates under a heavier burden than a 
business which can obtain no credit. 

A corporation organized before the war may 
have issued bonds equal to its capitalization. 
A competing concern may have started in 
business with the same amount of money- 
issuing common and preferred stock. The 
first corporation pays the higher taxes through 
no fault of its ow n, but through lack of ability 
to see that the tax was coming. 

In the Case of Old Companies 

A CORPORATION organized, say, fifteen 
years ago, which may have doubled its 
assets is allowed to include as its invested cap- 
ital for excess profits tax purposes only the orig- 
inal amount paid in, without taking into consid- 
eration any increase in the value of its assets, 
doe to appreciation. A rival business organ- 
ized two years ago with the same assets can 
compute its excess profits tax on a basis of the 
larger capitalization. Worse still, being a 
limitation upon profits, the tax proportion- 
ately deters new capital from being risked 
in competition with existing enterprises, an 
this at a time when, with supply ar.d demand 
thrown out of relation by war, we most need 
increased production and return to a competi- 
tive basis. 

The tax makes no provision for the capi- 
talization of good-will built up through years 
of service and advertising. Il a corporal inn 
with these assets is sold, the purchaser is en- 
titled to include the value of the good-will 
purchased as capital. There have been many 
instances of hardship under this arrangement. 

Another feature of the tax is that a cor- 
poration, as such, may pay a much htghei t.i\ 
than a partnership of the same capitalization, 
while the situation in some instances may be 
entirely reversed. 

The difficulties of administration of the tax 
have been pointed out by officials. They arc 
already so far behind in examining returns 
that they cannot tell when they will catch up. 
An average man in the street may conclude 
that the grandchildren of present officials of 
corporations will have an excellent chance, if 
the law is not repealed, of going over with a 
new generation of treasury officials, the tax 
returns of (920. 
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Business to Take Stand on Labor 

Thirteen hundred trade bodies vote on questions involving open shop, employer's right to 
deal with own men, and prohibition of strikes in public utilities 



AMERICAN business men arc preparing 
to take a definite and united stand 
on the labor question. 
More than thirteen hundred trade and com- 
merical organizations are voting this month 
on twelve principles of industrial relations, 
and two proposals with respect to employ- 
ment 111 public service corporations, drawn 
up by Committees of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The votes will register tile views of trade 
bodies with an underlying membership of 
nearly one million. 

This vote will give the business men of the 
United States an opportunity to record them 
selves on the most fundamental principles ol 
the employment relation. It will give the 
opportunity for determining a common 
ground on which all business may stand. 

Two of the principles on which the vote is 
taken are the question of the open or the 
closed shop and the right of an employer to 
deal with his own men without the inter- 
ference of outside agents. 

The first referendum was prepared as a 
result 01 study by a special committee ol the 
Chamber's Hoard ol Directors, appointed alter 
the close of the President's first Industrial 
Conference, and instructed to consider the 
principles presented by the Employer's Croup 
M the Conference. 

The committee's report with the proposals 
submitted for a vote is given as follows: 

Employer's relations in American industry should 
accurd with and express those ideals of justice, 
equality and 1ml1v1Ju.1l liberty which constitute the 
fundamentals of our national institutions. The 
terms of employment should conform to the essential 
requirements ol economic Jaw and sound business 
practice. '1 hey should, through intelligent cooper- 
ation, based on a recognition of mutuality of inter- 
est, conduce to high productive efficiency. They 
should reflect in eser-increasing degree an effort to 
realize broad ideals ot individual and social better- 
ment. In government and public service employ- 
ment the orderly administration of government 
must be assured, and the paramount interest of rhc 
public pi. He. tel. 

With these essential purposes in view, and con- 
scious of the obligation ot management to insure their 
observance and practical operation in industrial 
affairs, the Committee on Industrial Relations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United btates of 
America states its belief in the following principles: 

1 

Every person possesses the right to engage in any 
lawful business or occupation, and to enter, indi- 
vidually or collectively, into any lawful contract of 
employment, either .is employer or employe. These 
rights are subject to limitation only through a valid 
exercise ol public authority. 

II 

The right of open-shop operation, that is, the right 
ol employer and employe to enter into and deter- 
mine the conditions of employment relations with 
each other, is an essential part of the individual right 
of contract possessed by each of the parties. 

Ill 

:ss the equal right to associate vol- 
accomplishment of lawful purposes 
i. The association of men, whether 
loyes or others, for collective action 
tn no authority over, and must not 
uf those who do not desire to act or 
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V 



To develop, with due regard for the health, safety 
and well-leing of the individual, the required outpur 
of industry is the common social obligation of all 
engaged therein. The restriction of productive 
effort or of output by either employer or employe 
lor the purpose of creating an arlificial scarcity of 
the product or of labor is .in injury to society. 

VI 

The wage nf labor must come out of the product of 
industry and muM be earned and measured by its 
1 ontribution therein. In order that the worker, in 
his own and the general interest, may develop his 
full productive capacity, and may thereby earn at 
least a wage sufficient to sustain him upon a proper 
standard of living, it is the duty of management to 
cooperate with him to secure continuous employ, 
ment suited to his abilities, to furnish incentive and 
i '|>t* irtunity for improvement, to provide proper 
safeguards for his health and safety and to encourage 
him in all practicable and reasonable ways to increase 
the value of his productive effort. 

VII 

The number of hours in the work day or week in 
which the maximum output, consistent with the 
health and well-being of the individual, can be main- 
tained in I given industry should be ascertained by 
careful study and never should be exceeded except 
in case of emergency, and one day of rest in seven, or 
its equivalent, should be provided. The reduction 
in working hours below such economic limit, in 
order to secure greater leisure for the individual, 
should be tnade only with full understanding and 
acceptance of the fact that it involves a commen- 
surate loss in the earning power of the workers, ■ 
limitation and a shortage of the output of the in- 
dustry, and an increase in the cost of the product, 
with all the necessary effect of these things upon the 
interests of the community and the nation. 

VIII 

Adequate means, satisfactory both to the em- 
ployer and his employes, and voluntarily agreed to 
hv them, should be provided for the discussion and 
adjustment of employment relations and the just 
and prompt settlement of all disputes that arise 
in the course of industrial operation. 

IX 

When, in the establishment or adjustment of em- 
ployment relations, the emnloyer'and his employes 
do not deal individually, but bv mutual consent 
such dealing is conducted by either party through 
representatives, it is proper for the other party to 
ask that these representatives shall not be chosen 
or controlled by, or in such dealing in any degree 
represent, any outside group or interest in the ques- 
tions at issue. 

X 

The greatest measure of reward and well-being for 
both employer and employe and the full social value 
of their service must be sought in the successful con- 
duet and full development of the particular indus- 
trial establishment in which they ore associated. 
Intelligent and practical cooperation based upon a 
mutual recognition of this community of interest 
constitutes .the'true basts of sound industrial rela- 
tions. 
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or municipal — to be heard and to secure considera- 
tion and just treatment must be amply safeguarded, 
the community welfare demands chut no combina- 
tion to present or impair the operannn of govern- 
ment or of any government funrtion "shall lie per- 
mitted. 

XII 

In public-service activities the public interest and 
well-twing must be the paramount and controlling 
consideration. The power of regulation and pro- 
tection exercised by the state over the corporation 
should properly extend to the employes in so far 
as may be necessary to assure the adequate, con- 
tinuous and unimpaired operation of public utility 
service. 

The members of the committee submitting 
the report are: 

William Butterworth, president Deere it 
Co f Molinc, Illinois; Frederick J. Koster, 
chairman, The Koster Co., San Francisco, 
California; Max W. Babb, vice-president 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee: M. L. 
Sanders, manager, Eeylanil Line, New Orleans; 
Henry M. Victor, president, Union National 
Bank, Charlotte, N. C; W. L Clause, chair- 
man of the board, Pittsburg Plate Class Co., 
Pittsburg 

What Relation of Workers to 

Public Service Corporation ? 

' I TOE two proposals with respect to employ- 
I ment in public service corporations to be 
voted upon are: 

Should strikes by employes of all public 
service corporations performing public service 
essential to the lives, health, well-being and 
comfort of the people be explicitly prohibited 
by law? 

Should suitable tribunals be created by law 
to adjudicate differences between employes 
of public service corporations and their em- 
ployers and should the decisions of such tri- 
bunals be final and binding upon both parties? 

This referendum is being taken at the re- 
quests of the Merchants Association of New 
York and the presidents of the principal 
business organizations of New York City. 
A special committee on public utilities was 
appointed to consider the requests for a refer- 
endum on this important subject made up 
of Lewis E. Picrson, chairman of the board, 
Irving National Bank, New York; Henry G. 
Bradlee, president, Stone & Webster, Boston; 
Arthur W. Brady, president, Union Traction 
Company, Anderson, Ind.; F. B. DcBerard, 
director of research, Merchants' Association, 
New York; E. K. Hall, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Telegraph & Telephone Co., New York: 
Albert W. Harris, president, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago; Charles L. Harrison, 
chief, Cincinnati Ordnance District, Cin- 
cinnati, member board of Sinking Fund 
Trustees, Cincinnati, director in the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce; James S. Havens, 
officer of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester; John W. Lieb, vice-president, 
New York Edison Company, New York; 
H. L. McCune, lawyer, Kansas City; Paul 
N. Myers, manufacturer, St. Paul; John W. 
Van Allen, lawyer, Buffilo. 

In recommending the two proposals for a 
referendum, the special committee expressed 
its belief in the following set of principles: 
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No corporation or person individually or col- 
ectively may lawfully or rightfully obstruct or 
impede the performance of any duty or obligation 
of the state or of any agency created by .the state 
for the perform. ince of a public service. 

The state is sovereign. Its will is expressed 
through the government created by it. That will 
cannot be given effect if the servants of the govern- 
ment refuse to obey its behests. Therefore, no 
servant of the government has either moral or legal 
right to obstruct the lawful processes of the govern- 



ment. If such assumed right were successfully 
asserted, the will of the servant would override 
the will of the people, the government would be 
subverted and the M-rvant* would become the 
masters. 

It is the obligation of the state to protect the lives, 
health, security, right* and property of all its people. 

These depend upon the uninterrupted operation of 
the agencies which provide transportation, water, 
light, heat, power, ami means of communication. 
It is, therefore, the right of the people that such 



uninterrupted operation be guaranteed by the power 
of the State. 

These agencies are created by the State for the 
performance of services of a public character; they 
arc devoted exclusively to the service of the public; 
i hey operate by virtue of public powers delegated 
to them by the state; and thev arc thereby public 
agencies by the state to perform public serviccv 
indispensable to the well-being, comfort, security 
and often to the health and the lives of all the 
people. 



When Labor Goes to Law 



A topsyturvy injunction case from Florida with the union pleading for the protection of 

the court from the unorganized worker 

By JOHN G. HANNA 



"INJUNCTIONS have come to be considered 
I one of the necessary stage properties of a 

good, well-played strike, just as strikes 
seem to be a necessary incidental of daily 
life almost everywhere in these piping days 
of peace. This is the story of a rather or- 
dinary strike in combination with an ex- 
traordinary injunction. 

The place was Tampa, Florida, and the 
concern involved, the Oscar Daniels Ship- 
building Co., turning out 9,500 ton steel 
freighters of the standard Emergency Fleet 
Corporation design. 

The working force of this yard was, in 
part, brought to Tampa, but in large part 
recruited and trained on the spot, as was of 
necessity done in all wartime shipyards. 
The payroll, comprising over a,ooo names, 
made an appreciable addition to the little 
city's trade. Relations were harmonious, 
as a whole, up to last fall. 

Enter now the villain, in the person of an 
organizer of the Boilermakers' Union, coming 
to Tampa from somewhere behind the be- 
yond. Organizers of other metal trades 
followed, and for several weeks a quiet, 
persistent effort was made to enroll as many- 
men as po sible in unions. Then came the 
presentation of a set of demands, the least 
important being for more money and the 
most revolutionary calling for a system of 
workmen's committees. 

The yard at the time was paying the so- 
called Macy scale of wages, in common with 
all other yards on government work. Mr. 
Daniels offered to sign an agreement to main- 
tain this scale for one year, to go higher if 
the Government at any time authorized any 
increase, but not to cut lower even though 
termination of Government contracts and 
control should permit him to do so. This 
offer seemed fair to some of the unions, who 
signed it, but most of them did not, and on 
December J some 600 of the employes 
walked out. 

The strikers posted pickets. They held 
meetings, passed resolutions, wrote to the 
papers, and went through all the motions 
of a good strike. There was no violence and 
the public, after expressing its opinion 
vigorously, dismissed the subject and turned 
to more pressing affairs. 

Tampa was then rather amazed, to put it 
mildly, when on February 14 the strikers 
applied for a restraining order and injunction 
to prevent the workmen of the Daniels yard 
from interfering with the strike pickets, or 
with a sign they had erected. It was alleged 
that certain pickets had been beaten and the 
sign defaced and later destroyed. It was 
further alleged that officials of the plant had 
been guilty of conspiracy in inciting workmen 



to these acts. Circuit Judge F. M. Robles 
issued the order as prayed for 

It was the first time in the history of 
Florida courts when pickets had asked for 
the protection of an injunction, and but few 
such instances have occurred in the whole 
country. In Florida, as in all states, times 
without number, it has been necessary for 
workmen to seek protection from pickets. 

In the restraining order the Metal Trades 
Council named the following men: Allen, 
Leach, Peckham, Robinson, Taylor, Nash, 
Goff, Spencer, Stevens, Brown, McGee, 
Paulding, McDonald, McCarthy, Parker, 
and Hudson. It is a profoundly significant 
list of names. There is not an -offsky or an 
-ich in the lot. These men who preferred 
to keep on producing, who believed the 
Macy scale was a fair award, who were willing 
to meet a square employer half-way, who did 
not rush off after professional agitators — ■ 
these men were all straight Americans, of 
ancestry running back to Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Scottish strains — all of the breed 
that is very slow to rouse, very patient under 
taunts, but when they once get started, hard 
to stop. 

The Negroes Kept Working 

VNOTHER interesting fact noted was that 
the strike trouble did not involve the large 
number of negro workers in the yard. An 
effort to unionize them failed, and very few 
quit work. They have not been mixed up 
in any violence. This fact should be com- 
forting to those who fear the negro will be 
an easy tool of agitators. In this case they 
showed very canny common sense in sticking 
to jobs that meant easy hours and affluence 
compared to the $1.50 for ten or twelve hours 
labor many of them received before the 
shipyard came to Tampa. 

At the first court hearing it developed that 
the strikers had no evidence whatever to 
present in support of their charges of con- 
spiracy, and Judge Robles gave them time 
to amend their petition in a form limited to 
actual occurrences. At a final hearing the 




temporary restraining order was'»"vacated 
and the petition for permanent injunction 
denied. 

The contention of the respondents that the 
sign was untrue, in that not all crafts, nor 
even all members of any one craft, are on 
strike, and that the sign was placed merely 
as an interference with the business of the 
company, with the words "Don't scab" 
added as an insult to the men, was upheld. 
The court considered that when a striker 
calls another man a scab, he does it with the 
full realization that the word, in his estima- 
tion, implies the other man is about the lowest 
class of human being, and the word is the 
worst insult he can think up. 

"I know one thing," said Judge Robles, 
"and that is, every time one man calls another 
a scab, it means a fight." 

The Court Demanded Clean'Hands 

UXJR this reason it was held that the strikers 
1 had been guilty of provocative conduct, 
and although the sign was erected on a lot 
leased by the Metal Trades Council and 
under their control for any proper use, they 
could not come into court and claim protec- 
tion for it under the circumstances. It was 
essential for the petitioners to come into 
court with clean hands. This, the court 
held, they had not done. 

Judge Robles upheld the right to strike, 
but differentiated between this right and 
illegal interference with the right of other 
men to continue working, and the right of the 
employer to continue to operate his business 
as best he could. While stating that he 
could not grant the injunction as the bill 
stood, Judge Robles informed the attorneys 
for the complainants that he was willing to 
hear any further evidence they cared to offer. 
Upon their statement that they did not care 
to carry the case further, the bill was dis- 
missed. 

So that is the history of the very unusual 
injunction. If it is to be taken as a pre- 
cedent by other courts, a limitless field of 
speculation opens up. What will become of 
the great American outdoor sport of yelling 
"Scab?" Are our strikes going to lost .ill 
the vigor that has made them so adequate a 
substitute for the bullfights of Mexico? 
Will they degenerate into mere pink teas? 
Arc our courts going to be worked overtime 
(perhaps with time and a half pay over eight 
hours?) to protect from men who want to 
continue in good, well-paid jobs, the members 
of that mighty organization which was but 
yesterday holding a gun at the heads of rhe 
representatives of the people of America in 
Congress assembled? 
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Produce More?— Here's 'What for' 

The comparatively few rich persons in the country are not badly hurt by scarcity and high 
prices the full weight falls on the workers who form the mass of consumers 

By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 



I'trf-PmtJtnl of the National City Bunk, Mm York 



Till- fundamental trouble: in the business 
world at the present time is that, re- 
sulting from the war, there is a world- 
wide shortage both of con- 
sumalilc goods and of capital 
available for investment, and 
this situation is aggravated 
by the inclination of the 
wage-earners to curtail rather 
than increase production. 

The shortage of goods and 
capital is what might be ex- 
pected after the great war in 
which this country expended 
|lo,ooo,ooo,ocx3, and r.uropc 
more than f 1 oo,cco,ooo,ooo. 
Development work and con 
struction work not directly 
related to war work fell behind 
and the war expenditure-!, 
for the most part, repre- 
sented waste. Individuals 
profited by it in numerous 
instances, but we know that 
a gigantic waste accrued, 
which must be made good. 
Moreover, the world as a 
whole is nowhere near back 
to normal production, and 
demands fro n manv quar- 
ters which were formcrlv 
satisfied in Fn'opc nu» fall 
in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the degree of re- 
straint upon consumption 
which was in effect during 
the war has been removed, 
and buying for persona! use is 
upon an unprecedented scale. 
The demand for goods ex- 
ceeds the supply and exceeds 
the capacity of the industries, 
which is the primary cause of 
the continued rise of prices. 
Nothing is more futile than 
the condemnation of "profi- 
teering" under such condi- 
tions. There is no use of 
keeping down prices when the 
public engages a a >cramhle 
of this kind. 

The rise of wages, likewise, 
is due to a demand for lal«;r 
beuind the supply. The in- 
dustries are bidding against 
each other and against the 
farms, and getting it away 
from the farms, an unsound 
and unwholesome movement. 
It seems entirety plausible to 
say that wages should ad- 
vance ro correspond with the 
rise of the cost of living, but 
reflection will show that no general rise of 
wages can ever compensate for a real scarcity 
of the goods wanted. 

If the normal consumption of wheat is four 
bushes per head, and only three bushels per 
head is available, a general advance of wages 
will not increase the supplv. If anybody 
gets more than three bushels others must do 



with less. An inrrease of wage' all around 
would simply enable cvervbody t • bid higher, 
and the (lighcr wjl'o would i»c ahsorl>ed 
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The Challenge That Mr. Roberts Answers 

"Produce More"- What For? 

BY JAM KS il. MAURER 

1'reudeM, I'tnnsykanta State Federation of Labor 



"Speed up; work like blazes; 
produce more I The world nerds 
our goods produce! Produce! 
PRO UCEI" 

Manufacturers, big and little 
and politicians from the Presi- 
dent down to .' e ward heeler, 
•re dinning mt.. the ears of the 
workers the "necessity" for 
greater production. They tell us 
workers that the trouble is that 
we aren't producing enough, that 
the world needs "our" goods, 
and that to solve the problem of 
greater production we must 
speed up. Let us examine the 
facts. 

For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1010, the total access of 
exports over imports of all com- 
modities was $13,351 ,006,082. 
This means that the workers of 
the United States supported 
themselves; supported the un- 
employed with in their ranks ; sup- 
ported the entire military forces 
within the confines of the coun- 
try; supported the vast body of 
useless political functionaries 
and investigation committees; 
supported the capitalist class and 
all (heir lackeys; and on top of 
all this produced enough food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel and other 
commodities to export nearly 
SO, 500,000,000 worth more in a 
single year than was imported. 

You who are the workers sent 
out of the country 178,563 000 
bushels of wheat during that 
year. Did any of you have too 
much bread? Did any of you 
have even enough bread? 

With a sudden burst of gener- 
osity you sent away 1,115,- 
865,000 pounds of sugar last 
year, and 136,230,000 pounds of 
glucose. Having become used 
to going without bacon you ex- 
ported 1,239,540,000 pounds of 
it to other countries. Not having 
much bread you sent away 
33,740,000 pounds of butter, and 



over 18,500,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine. The weight of con- 
densed milk you were not able 
to buy back with your wages 
amounted to 728,741,000 pounds. 

Just for good luck we offer a 
few more authentic figures which 
you might clip out and paste in 
your shoddy hat for future refer- 
ence. 

With but 6 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the world and only 7 
per cent of the land, the United 
States that means US- pro- 
duces: 

Eifhty-five per c^.it of the 
world's supply of automobiles; 
75 per cent of the world's supply 
of com ; 66 per cent of the world's 
suppl) A oil; 60 per cent of the 
world's supply of copper; 60 per 
cent of the world's supply of 
aluminum; 60 per cent of the 
world's supply of cotton; 50 per 
cent of the world's suppl> of 
zinc; 42 per cent of the world's 
supply of coal ; 40 per cent of the 
world's supply of lead; 40 percent 
of the world's supply of silver ; 40 
per cent of the world's supply of 
steel ; 25 per cent of the world's 
supply of wheat; 25 per cent of 
the world's supply of gold, and 
refines; 80 per cent of the copper, 
and operates 40 per cent of the 
world's railroads. 

Increase production? Produce 
more commodities? What for? 
Aren't the workers HOW pro- 
ducing billions of dollars worth 
more than their wages will buy 
back— MORE than they are per- 
mitted to consume? Is in- 
creased production (he solution 
for the problems confronting the 
workers? 

The figures you have just read 
say "No!" 

The problem for the worker is, 
NOT increased production, but 
INCREASED CONSUMPTION. 
Not how to produce more, but 
HOW TO CONSUME MORE. 



in that way. The only real remedy for a 
scarcity of goods is more goods, and thar is 
the lesson which the country needs to learn 

today. 

It is not unnatural or strange that wage- 
earners should take advantage of an extra- 
ordinary demand for labor to push up wages. 
F.mployers are promoting it in many in- 



bidding 
n*e of wages under 
animate as the rise 
which results fmni 

demand. The curtailment ol 
production it on a different 
basis. It i» economically 
unsound Itom the standpoint 
of both the community as a 
whole and the wage earning 
class. It eountcractl the el- 
fect i.l rising wanes, depriving 
the wage earners of the bene- 
fits th.ir higher wages should 
bring. 

No people are so much 
interested in an abundant 
supplv of all the products of 
industri which are wanted 
for the comfort and wcllarc 
of the population as the 
people <•! small or moderate 
incomes They comprise the 
great body of the population 
As seen above it is uapOWtblc 
to compensate them for a 
shortage ol supplies by higher 
wages. No amount of wages 
will Iimv what does not exist. 
A shortage makes the oppor- 
tunity for the hoarder and 
profiteer, but steadv, abund- 
ant production makes hoard- 
ing unprofitable. Any poticv 
that lias the effect ol limiting 
production to a point that 
occasions a reduction of con- 
sumption is clearly opposed 
to the welfare of the great 
body of consumers, which 
consists lor the most part of 
the watfe-earncrs and farmers. 

It is a common saying 
among the critics of the exist- 
ing order that the rich, against 
whom their antagonism is 
d ir e c ted) arc insignificant nu- 
merically, comprising only 
2 or 3 per cent of the 
population. It is the re- 
mainder of the population 
who suffer from restrictions 
upon production. The con- 
sumption ot the rich is rela- 
tively small, and fluctuations 
in the volume of consumption 
are chiefly in that portion 
consumed by the people of 
small means 

The production of the in- 
dustries is for the public 
market, and anybody who 
will take the trouble to look over the list ol 
the market staples will be easily convinced 
that the great bulk of the goods sold and 
services rendered go to the people of moderate 
means and that, as compared with the total 
distribution, the portion actually consumed 
by the rich is insignificant. The most im- 
portant class of commodities in trade is food- 
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Facts and Figures 

Facts are the basis of all science. 
Figures are the basis of all business. 

Facts and Figures are the basis of the science of business. 

The deduction of Facts from Figures and the practical, timely and 
systematic application of those Facts in your particular business 
is the basis of and the service given by the 

Straight Line Methods 

OF 

ERNST & ERNST 



Straight Line Methods furnish the executive at all times with 
exact knowledge in all departments of their enterprise, factory or 
office, buying or selling, accounting and cost finding. 

They indicate and establish working systems and build up organiza- 
tion — personnel and material. 

They are simple, practical, sure. 

They are the light that never fails, to good management. 

If you would know minutely and correctly, the facts of your business 
operations, Straight Line Methods are necessary — not only as fur- 
nishing the basis for perfecting your organization, but as offering 
practical suggestion for systematic development and growth. 

The Straight Line Methods of Ernst & Ernst offer a superior 
Service. They are applied by trained experts — men thoroughly 
versed in the principles of Accounting and Cost Finding, with long 
practical and engineering experience in many and varied lines of 
business, nation-wide in scope. They are operative, individually 
and collectively, through offices in 19 cities. 

ERNST & ERNST 

A U DITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 




NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 



CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 



CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 



CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
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stuffs, and it is evident that only a very small 
share ol these goes to the rich. It would be 
absurd to suti,»cst that I or 3 per cent of 
the population 
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centage of tire cloth output. 

The automobile has been considered an 
article of luxury, but the distribution even of 
these is chiefly to people of moderate mcuns. 

And so, if an examination is made of any 
line of industry in which ;in important number 
of wage-earners are employed, it will be found 
that the principal market for the product is 
with other people of the wage-earning class or 
with the farmers, who compose a great body or 
independent producers as deserving ol con- 
sideration as any. It is impossible to follow 
the products of industry into distribution 
without finding a clear demonstration that the 
masses of the people are directly served by 
abundant production. 

Jf goods are made they will be distributed, 
lor there is nothing else that can he done with 
them, ami of necessity thev must go to the 
great btqring public, whose welfare is measured 
by the amount of goods it consumes. Surely 
the workers themselves do not want to cut 
down the supply to the point of deprivation 
and hardship 1 

It would greatly simplify the industrial and 
social problem if everybody would grasp the 
fuct that the great function and purpose of all 
legitimate business is to supply the needs and 
wants of the population, and that the aims ol 
business should be to increase constantly the 
supply. The effort should Ite to meet the 
const.intlv expanding wants of the people. 

When this'gencral function ol business is 
understood, and all classes concentrate upon 
it, the test of every policv will be the effect 
it has upon production It will soon be dis- 
covered then that there is no other employ- 
ment for capital except in production for the 
public market and in distribution thereupon, 
and, therefore, that accumulations of capital 
•re beneficial to the entire community, no 
matter who owns them. 

Jt will be seen, too, that the real distribution 
of wealth is not bv ownership but by con 
sumption. What a man consumes is with- 
drawn from the common supply and devoted 
to himself, but that part of his income which 
he returns to industry to increase production 
for the public market should not be considered 
as devoted to himself. It is employed in sup- 
plying the wants of the communitv and the 
community has the benefits to whatever extent 
the proceeds are re-invested for that purpose. 

When it is understood that self-interest 
and the natural ambitions of energetic men 
prompt the employing and managing class to 
use the profits of industry for the improvement 
of methods and the increase of production, 
it will be seen that the entire community 
shares in the benefits of those private gains 
Industry is developed and carried forward by 
them. 

If profits are large the improvements in 
industry are rapidly made and the offering of 
products upon the public market is rapidly 
increased. Furthermore, the new accumula- 
tions of capital can only be put into use by the 
employment of labor, thus increasing dis- 
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capital employed ' in manufacturing estab- 
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A Test of Business Vision 

Here's a question chart that a man who has done much to doctor sick 
businesses has prepared after years of experience 
By J. K. PRASES 

I'lce-PrciiJtnl The Itiackman Company, S'ew York 



Suppose you could sit in with the heads of big business, learn their problems 
and their plans to meet those problems. Suppose, two years or five years later, 
vou could sit with them again, learn how those problems had been overcome or 
had overcome them, and hear their stories of success and failure. Then add that 
to your first judgment. What material you would havel 

Thar material might shape itself into the form of the accompanying article, 
for the man who compiled it has had just such opportunities, and has here set 
down a test chart of business vision. Answer it yourself as you would answer 
the credit questions of the banker, or the health questions of your doctor. "Use 
the honor system" and grade yourself. — The EDITOR. 



JSTED below are what I consider the dominating factors ; n the growth of any business. 
I Some items partially duplicate other items. The list, as a whole, makes no pretense at 
' novelty or completeness. But every item on the list has, under my observation, played 
a material part in at least one company's progress or lack of progress. 

One tendency of the present day is toward efficiency questionnaires, psychology tests, and 
manv other ways of persuading men that they are not completely equipped for their jobs in life. 
The list below is offered in no such momentous spirit — simply for its possible suggesriveness to 
thoughtful business men making a comprehensive survey of their own organizations. And 
the outline is necessarily broad and rough, to be filled in often with specific methods and measures 
adapted to particular instances, by means of that constructive grasp of detail, that hclmsmanship, 
tact, and ingenuity which every strong executive must possess. 

Factors th*t Influence Business Progress 
Ckttk ihtm against your own Organization 



I. The company's conception of as own future. 

I. The ipttd at which it aims to grow. 

3. Ability to establish clear company aims. 
" 4. Ability to lay out definite working plans. 

5. Ability to keep up current activities while 
laying lines for the future. 

6. Ability to think in terms of prophecy. 
-. Ability to reach clear-cut decisions. 

t. Ability to reach judgments which will 
stand the test of time and application. 

9. Confidence in going ahead when the way 
as been dfided. 

to. Persistence in following up approved 
measures. 

II. Firmness in adhering to policies decided 
on as sound. 

IS, Ability to create an atmosphere ol stability 
as opposed to an atmosphere of uncertainty. 

13 Ability to be systematic. 

14 Ability to develop a company spirit of 
thoroughness 

15. Ability to be exacting without being fault- 
finding. 

16. Ability to turn up illuminating statistics. 

17. Ability to tutn passive statistics into active 
constructive figures 

18. The thoroughness with which salesmen 
and sales managers are educated on the com- 
pany's products and policies. 

10. The proportion of the time of salesmen ind 
sales managers absorbed by internal corre- 
spondence and record keeping. 

10. The promptness with which individuals 



in the selling organization can make decisions 
(depending on broad authority to act within 
clearly-denned policies). 

21. Ability to send a personal house- feeling 
through the selling organization out to patron . 

11. Company enthusiasm. 

13. Company sense of dignity. 

14. Ability to win confidence in the company's 
squareness. 

35. Ability to pick good personal timber. 

36. Ability to create 1 thinking frame of mind 
among the company's rank and file. 

17. Ability to develop frankness throughout 
organization. 

18. Ability to win aggressive loyalty. 

39. Ability to maintain a young spirit among 
its older men. 

30. Ability to hold capable men. 

31. Success in winning internal belief in the 
company's purposes and policies. 

31. Ability to mold scattered efforts into a 
concerted company movement. 

33. The ease or difficulty with which the com- 
pany's selling stories can be digested. 

34. The extent to which the company's pro- 
ducts and policies are made known. 

35. Ability to grasp new opportunities. 

36. Ideas at the manufacturing end. 

37. Ability to distinguish between sales and 
profits. 

3*. The number of capable executive heads. 

39 Ability to sec things in correct proportion 
— to give big time to fundamentals and lesser 
time to incidentals. 
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Tar "Products for Good Roads 



The automobile, truck and tractor make road con- 
ditions increasingly important. Many tons of tar used 
in road making move in "Ci ATX" cars like the above, 
making another link in the chain of necessities which 
"GATX" cars carry daily. 

The General American Tank Car Corporation builds, 



repairs and leases tank cars for all liquid commodities 
— fuels, foods and chemicals — and operates 10,000 
tank cars of its own under lease. 

Submit your particular problem to our Consultation 
Bureau. Expert advice on any question of car build- 
ing will be furnished without obligation. 



General A>ie rigax TXnkGar Corporation 

General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago 

Pl.nl, at : Fait Chicago. Ind. ; Sand Sprint.. Okla. : Warraa, O. 
Said Off. can 17 Batter? Place. Now York ; 24 California St., San r ranci.co 
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NORTH CAROLINA S^ssT^r z&s! 

commonwealth has learned 

that other crops than cotton are needed and that her cotton may best be manufactured at home 

By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



CF RVANTF.S said, "It is the part of a wise man not 
to venture all his eggs in (MM basket." Mark 
Twain, in Pttdd'nhead Wilson, amended it to "Put 
.til your eggs in one basket and then watch that basket. " 

North Carolina, whose sturv Mr. Douglas here tells, 
is following the latter rule, so far as her chief crop, cotton, 
is concerned. Her eggs are largely in that basket, but 
she is watching the basket by manufacturing her cotton 
at home. She has overcome the lack of fuel by impress- 
ing the wealth of water power that flows down the Ap- 
palachian anil she has brought from the small farms the 
men and women to work in the fast rising mills. Much 



has been written of the resultant evils, but much has Iiccii 
done bv the state to overcome them. 

North Carolina, too, has met the problem of all the 
eggs in one basket by taking some out. She has learned 
to diversify her crops in the last few years, and her farms 
are more and more becoming self contained. 

But, over all, it is the psychology of the state that 
has made this possible. Mr. Douglas has caught the 
spirit of North Carolina, of a community strongly in- 
dividualistic, little tainted by class distinctions even in 
its colonial days and now solving unaided the problems 
of community thinking and doing. 



T|HE matter of greatest moment in the 
study of development in any state lies 
in the true De ce p ti on of the dominant 
anil compelling (actor which, most of all, 
makes for progress in the luturc. In every 
state it is always the question whether the 
source of progress lies in hrrcditv or in en- 
vironment. Sometimes, as in Ohio, heredity 
is an inspiration; in Arkansas it was largely 
.1 blight on progress; in California it is difficult 
to apportion the cause of development, 
where in greater measure to heredity or to 
environment. In the study of North Carolina 
it is the complex problem of a human factor 
which is at once a deterrent and an inspira- 
tion, and whose workings and results wc can 
discern only after the closest scrutiny. 

The people of the state have always 
offered strong contrast to their own country- 
men in the neighlniring states of South 
Carolina and Virginia. Both Virginia and 
South Carolina were the homes of great 
plantations and of stronglv drawn class 
distinctions. Not so with North Carolina 
where there were many small farms and few 
large plantations, and where great estates 
were much rarer than in her sister com- 
monwealths. 

The early settlers were a mixed lot, and 
yet much the same stiffnecked and stubborn 
generation. They were l-.nglish mostly in 
the beginning, to be followed by Scotch- 
Irish, Swiss, Huguenots from France, Lutheran 
Germans from Pennsylvania, and later High- 
landers who fled from their native heaths in 
1 7+6 after the rout of Cullixlen. 

.Although means of communication were 
, iv\ and available throughout the state, 
save in the mountainous west, these various 
nationalities were slow to fuse. In revolu- 
tionary times they had the honor of first 
expressing the American spirit of independence 
in the Mecklenburg Declaration. They were 
slow to anger but dangerous foes when once 
aroused, and always tore themselves that 
the opposer might beware of them. In 
the Revolutionary War the home-spun clad 
riflemen at Cowpens and Kings Mountain 
were the first to stop the triumphant con- 
quering march of Cornwallis and to destroy 
the reputation of Tarleton. So also during 
the Civil War. They were among the hut 
rates to secede, but they furnished twice 



their quota of soldiers to the Confederate 
Army. 

The eastern portion of the state is a great 
coastal plain but slightly elevated above sea 
level, with great forests of pine, save in the 
numerous swamps, some _),ooo,ooo acres in 
extent in all, where oak, and cypress and 
red gum arc abundant. Further westward 
lies the Piedmont Plateau, higher and rolling, 
with much timber, mostly hardwood. Then 
follows the mountains of the western portion, 
the loftiest heights east of the Rockies, with 
still greater forests. There is much wealth 
in the state in great standing forests of both 
hardwoods and pines. Also there are many 
minerals, though few of them in large quan- 
tities. Th«rc is gold and silver and tin in 
small measure. Some copper, lead and zinc, 
and large deposit! of iron ore. There are 
vast beds of clay and vast quarries of building 
stones. Precious stones are found in modera- 
tion along with the largest producing mica 
mines in the country. F.qually is it true 
that the mineral resources of the state have 
scarcely been touched. 

Between the Hills and the Sea 

^JORTH Carolina lies out of the general 
^ ' path of the low barometric areas from 
the west, and is affected by those from the 
Gulf and the West Indies chiefly on her 
fringe of sea coast. The climate is tempered 
by the Atlantic Ocean on the east, while 
the Appalachian Mountains on the west 
protect the country from the severe bliz- 
zards which prevail to the westward. The 
annual rainfall varies from a< to 60 inches 
in different sections. It is usually sufficient 
to furnish abundant flow to the numerous 
streams wnich traverse the state from the 
Appalachian Mountains to the sea and which 
supply the water power which replaces the 
lack of coal development. 

North Carolina is essentially an agricul- 
tural state, and has many farmers on many 
small farms. Of the total area only about 
2y per cent is improved. The remainder 
consists of swamps and overflowed lands, 
of mountains, of forests, and the greatest 
problem of all, cut-over pine lands, now 
mostly wastes of uncultivated sand barrens. 
It is true that, according to statistics, the 
state was making steady progress of late 



years, in production both in larger welds 
and in greater production per acre. But 
the farming communities were not prospering 
as they should, and the difficulty lay some- 
where in the nature and methods of farming. 

Fortunately there ensued a movement 
mast characteristic of the people, and one of 
far reaching moment and promise for the 
future of the commonwealth. The impulse 
came from within, not without, and was 
emblematic of the manner in which the people 
of the state face every problem, honestly, 
courageously, with no desire save that of 
finding out the truth and then endeavoring 
to remedy the situation. 

This movement found expression in the 
North Carolina Club, an association of 
some of the students and faculty of the 
University of North Carolina. The purpose 
of the club was to study the general situation, 
to get the facts, and then to see what could 
be done about it. They found that the 
initial difficulty lay in great sections being 
almost entirely devoted to one crop, cotton 
or tobacco, under the ages old delusion that 
these were profitable money crops, there- 
fore their cultivation must enrich the farmers 
who produced them. In this delusion they 
lost sight of that profound truth that the 
farm must he self-contained; that it must 
produce its own food, for man and bca.st ( as 
far as soil and climate permit. In com- 
parison with the states in the middle west 
and west it was found that North Carolina 
produced more in dollars and cents value per 
acre, because of her monev crops, than did 
the states in question. But she retained 
less of this money because so much went to 
these other States to buy food for man and 
beast. She sadly lacked equipment in suitable 
and necessary farm machinery, in farm build- 
ings, in silos. F'arm income in North Caro- 
lina was principally from the sale of crops, 
while in the west it came from live stock and 
animal products. It needed but a little 
experience to demonstrate which was the 
more profitable. So the campaign was to 
be one of persuasion and demonstration 
with the State Agricultural College leading. 
The first serious problem they encountered 
was a tragic percentage of illiteracy not only 
among the negroes but also among the whites. 

In common with many of- the southern 
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The immediate solution of material handling problems is 
essential to the efficient development of marine and inland 
freight terminals 
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How electricity improves 

terminal facilities 

THE science of building great ships is not without 
a parallel science of building equipment to load 
and unload them. Today, when a big ship docks, 
a giant power quickly gets under way to clear the 
hold— this power is electricity applied to large and 
small material handling devices. 

Unloading are at the fate of fifteen tons per minute is the 
way the Hulett unloader works for one dock company. 
For loading and unloading cargoes at ports, the electric 
crane and hoist prove to be the most economical, most 
flexible, and most rapid of all machinery. For short 
distance moving of material, the electric conveyor speeds 
the work. 

Where goods have to be moved greater distances along 
piers or in warehouses, the storage battery tractor and 
trailers make quick headway — and portable elevators stack 
high, neat piles in fast time. In the yards of big industries, 
electric locomotives simplify transportation problems. 

All these devices, electrically equipped and controlled, are 
busy and consistent fact us in conserving hours, and 
eliminating congestion in handling the world's goods. 

Your needs of material handling equipment can best be 
filled by the manufacturer who, in building his product, 
obtains the specialized electrical experience and products 
of the General Electric Company. 
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states, education practically collapsed during 
the Civil War and tor sonic time afterwards 
In time a new start was made, but progress 
was much hampered by constitutional re- 
strictions as to the amount and proportion 
of taxes which could be levied fur educational 
purposes. A more 
liberal interpretation 
of the laws made 
possible the appro- 
priation of greater 
sums of money lor 
school purposes. 
Once more both the 
problem and its solu- 
tion lay alike in the 
qualities of the 
people. 

b'or education 111 
its true sense is no 
longer a local affair 
but a state-wide 
matter, if it is to be 
prevalent and com- 
mon with all the 
people of the com- 
monwealth. The 
remedy was found 
in the same awak- 
ened individualistic 
conscience that only 
needed to be shown 
its duty to set about 
its performance. So 
today in the old 
Moral State the re- 
duction in illiteracy 
is only a matter of 
time, and no longer 
that of the indinYr 
encc of the people. 

The seconil diffi- 
1 ulty in better (arm- 
ing methods arose 
from the same per- 
sona! qualities. Com- 
munity wurk is es- 
sential to modern 
scientific agriculture. 
It is a matter of 
demonstrations and 
lectures, of fairs, of 
many exhibits of the 
results of the new 
methods, of associa- 
tions of farmers who 
alike try and adopt 
the new ways. The 
farmers of the state 
were both tempera 
mentally and tradi 
rionally slow to 
change. 

The Great War 
had profound influ- 
ence. First in the low price it caused on 
cotton in 1 v 1 4 and 1915, thus discouraging 
the raising of this staple in an extended way, 
and consequently turning the thoughts of 
the farmers to diversified agriculture. Then 
later came the general call for increased 
food production. So the efforts of the 
Federal and State Departments ot Agricul- 
ture and the State Agricultural Colleges were 
no longer as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. So lyl8 showed a greater pro- 
duction not only of cotton but of grain and 
a larger numlicr of live stock on the farm. 
The beginning was made when the necessities 
of the situation were borne home upon the 
farmers and when their consciousness was 
awakened to the need 0/ cooperation and 
community spirit. 

The growth of agriculture in any state is 



not measured alone by the increase in crop 
yields nor by the multiplication of live stock. 
There are changes which go deeper because 
they affect the every-day life of the farmer 
and his family. From the reports of the 
State Agricultural College there comes the 




The early settlers were a mixed lot and history testifies that they were 
a sti&necked and stubborn generation 



story of an unknown and unnoticed growth in 
education, in sanitation, in the real knowledge 
of farming, that tells more of a steady ad- 
vance in North Carolina rural life than man> 
statistics. It is in effect the story of the 
lieginning of the break-up of that physical 
and mental isolation which had been at once 
the state's greatest attribute and her greatest 
handicap. 

Two phases of agriculture, fruit and garden 
truck growing, are peculiarly the result, in a 
commercial way, of the closest business 
cooperation among the growers, and in no 
other way can success be attained. The 
great coastal plains are especially fitted for 
the raising of fruits and vegetables not only 
because of soil fertility but because the 
climate is tempered both as to heat and 
cold by the great body of salt water that 



stretches inland in the numerous sounds and 
inlets. 

There arc long stretches of rruck gardens 
in endless succession along the coastal plains. 
Their cultivation is an affair uf the individual, 
but their marketing, the all important 
(actor, is a thing of 
cooperative com- 
panies if they arc 
to be sold in large 
volume at any dis- 
tance from the place 
of their cultivation. 
This is true also of 
the raisers of fruit 
lor commercial pur- 
poses. 

The difficulties of 
the situation are un- 
known to nil save 
the student, and arc 
mostly summed up 
in the peculiarities 
of human nature. 
Tht y consist pri- 
marily in the un- 
reliability of the 
average consumer as 
a steady and con- 
stant customer, and 
his or her tendency 
to seek some other 
source of supply, 
ottcn without reason 
and without cither 
warning to or con- 
sideration for tht 
producer. The com- 
mon sequel is that 
when the farmer has 
large quantities to 
dispose ot he finds 
sonic reliable middle- 
man, whose business 
it is to handle all 
the details of dis- 
tribution. 

All the vegetables 
and all the fruits 
of the states to the 
north and the south 
arc with rare ex- 
ceptions grown in 
North Carolina and 
in constantly increas- 
ing quantities. There 
arc great railway 
trunk lines which 
quickly and effi- 
ciently carry the food 
products to the great 
city markets hoth 
north and south and 
the experience of the 
North Carolina grow- 
ers crystallized into the formation of coopera- 
tive associations for distributing their produce. 

It is in manufacturing and industrial life 
that North Carolina most illustrates the 
drift towards o>opcrativc work. The state 
naturally is without cheap and abundant 
fuel, the basis of modern manufacturing. 
She has but little coal, and such deposits as 
she has are still undeveloped. Nor has she 
oil nor gas. Her vast forests are more 
valuable as lumber than as firewood. But 
in her numerous streams in their fall from 
the Appalachian Mountains to the Atlantic 
she has a source of power more and more 
being utilized. These water-power _ possi- 
bilities were early perceived, _ but in the 
antebellum days, slavery and industrial life 
were not compatible terms. 

{Concluded on pdgejo) 




"How Much Can A Worker 
Produce?" 

Big question, is it? We don't think so — it can all be 
summed up in a few words: 

"As Much As He Wants To!" 
But someone has got to make them "want to" — this 
can be done only by changing their present destructive 
viewpoint. 

Well, that's what Sherman Service is and does — wc tell the truth 
about things; show by example and precept that work well done is 
appreciated and paid for. 

We cause your workers to think right — about you, your firm, your 
product, and Our Country. 

We Make 'Em Want To! 

Result : Increased effort; better production quality and quantity, de- 
creased labor turnover; more careful and painstaking attention given 
to things in general. 

We're doing it for others — from Halifax to Texas, and from Georgia 
ro Winnipeg. 

We Can Accomplish Things ror You! 



SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 
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Industrial Co-ordination 
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Kssenrially the south wa* an agricultural 
country, cotton being king. Kssenrially the 
negro was an agricultural worker. l ; or 
neither hi* history, temperament, nor educa- 
tion, or rather the lack of it, fitted him for 
industrial life. This is still true today, 
though in lessened measure, and it will take 
time and education to alter this vital fact. 

After the Civil War the South was too 
largely engaged in saving her soul alive front 
the untoward and sinister problems which 
threatened the very existence of the white 
race, to make great progress in economic 
ways. Also as she was ruined financially, 
she had to start from the beginning. The 
great potential water-power in her streams 
had long been recognized, but they had to 
await the coining of the turbine and of the 
electric dynamo for the full fruition of their 
use. Naturally manufacturing turned to 
those staples, that raw material which North 
Carolina produced within her own borders, 
and which could thus more economically be 
transformed into finished materials. Hence 
it is that there gradually grew up tobacco 
factories, lumber mills, planing nulls, all 
manner of wood-working plants, especially 
lurniturc factories, because of the vast 
forests which covered so large an area of the 
state. Of course there came manufacturers 
of coopers' supplies, canneries, bottlers of 
mineral waters, brick kilns, cement mills, 
potteries, and then followed all that flotsam 
and jetsam of small manufacturing plants of 
indiscriminate commodities. But the heart 
of the matter was, and is, and always will 
be the story of the cotton mills, for it is the 
Iwginning of the last chapter in the trans- 
formation of the people of the state. 

Cotton is peculiarly a plant of latitude, 
its northern limits being clearly defined 
by the occurrence of late and early frosts. 
While cultivated successfully in the tropics, 
it suffers there from torrential rains, from 
too great growth of leaf and branches at the 
expense of fruit, and from the abundance of 



predatory insects, bred by the hot, moist 
climate. So the south is the fitting place 
tor its general growth and it was long ago 
obvioa* that the true place for the manu- 
facture of cotton was the states in which it 
was principally grown. 

Beginnings were made in North Carolina 
as long ago as 1 8 1.1, when the first cotton 
factory in the state was erected in the Pied- 
mont section and run by water-power. By 
i860 there were thirty-nine mills and 41,900 
active spindles in the state, but in the re- 
construction period their number fell off sadly. 
Construction matters went slowly up to 
1880, and then took on new life. At the 
present time there is much new mill building, 
and the state ranks high in the number of its 
mills, spindles and employes. Also these 
mills now consume practically all the cotton 
raised in the state. 

The Ail-important Factor 

TN the beginning, when the problems of 
■ raw materials close at hand, and abundant 
water-power were solved, there remained 
the all important question of labor. The 
negro was confessedly unavailable save in a 
limited way and there was but one resource 
and that was found in the country folk. 
The numerous farmers on the numerous 
farms, and the small cultivators ot small 
fields in the pine barrens. And to a lesser 
extent, the mountaineer of the west country. 
In the main, they were the simple, sturdy 
dwellers on the soil, who had made 'be state 
what it was by cneir rugged individuality. 
They flocked to the cotton mills, men, women 
and children, in vast numbers, Probably 
some 150,000 to 200,000 in all as time went 
on. There opened up to them the prospect of 
better living, of more sociability, of im- 
proved financial condi tions.of the excitement of 
the town, even though small, compared tothc 
dead, drab level of their life on the small farm. 

There was, of course, an unfavorable side 
to this. There was the growth of the city 



at the expense of the farm, and the increasing 
proportion of urban dwellers to those on 
the country-side. Child labor was an attend- 
ant evil. As against this it was the first 
time in their lives that they had steady jobs, 
regular hours, and an assured income. They 
have social intercourse, amusements, and 
the opportunities for education, all of which 
were largely denied them before. There are 
schools for the children of a ' nature and 
convenience which they never lieforc experi- 
enced. As a practical proposition the best 
thought is that child latntr laws to be really 
effective and beneficial must be accompanied 
by a compulsory education statute in every 
state. Much community work is done among 
these mill workers, but necessarily of a kind 
and naturcntwhich their native independence 
does not take offense. In all these matters 
the mill owners voluntarily liear their full part. 

The matter of greatest moment is the 
natural change in the mental attitude of the 
worker when associated in flocks and realizing 
the neccs ity and wisdom of that cooperation 
whicn their daily work imposes. So trom 
this material, seemingly unpromising, yet 
inherently sound and wholesome, there is 
being bred a race of intelligent, and, in time, 
educated and efficient mill workers, in whose 
hands rests the coming of that day when 
through their skill and cooperative results, 
the South Atlantic states shall become the 
cotf.:r mill center of the world 

During the past five ycaia there has come 
a parting of tne ways in the story of North 
Carolina. AnJ in the awakened interest in 
better and more diverse methods of farming, 
in the commun ty work throughout the state 
which seeks advancement in all social and 
economic ways, in the steady growth ot 
education, and m the diverting of the old 
spirit of strong and sturdy individualism 
into the ways of cooperation, is seen the por- 
tent of an economic development which will 
place the state in the front rank of the "self- 
contained" commonwealths of the union. 



Freeing Our Ships from Bondage 

A long step forward has been taken and Congress has held out a helping hand to make the 
insurance of American ships and cargoes an all-American affair 



THE American Merchant Marine has 
raken a long step forward and the 
marine insurance interests of this country 
have moved ahead with it. There is much 
left to do to put it on a level with that of 
Great Britain, bur the first step has been 
taken. 

The first move to free our ships from the 
bondage of the foreign insurance companies 
was the formation of the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates by a group of the leading 
insurance companies of the United States 
in partnership with the Shipping Board. 

Hearings by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries brought out 
the fact that two-thirds of American marine 
insurance was controlled by foreign companies. 
In 191 8 the total marine insurance business 
of the United States was in excess of 
#66,000,000,000. The net premium income 
amounted to fi 10,000,000. Of these pre- 
miums #64,000,000 went abroad. 

Under the syndicate planned, in which 
the United States Shipping Board is a partner 
to the extent of #1,000,000, this situation will 
be exactly reversed. The most awkward com- 
plication which arose in the development of 



the syndicate plans was the fact that a 
number of the largest American marine 
insurance companies neld reinsurance agree- 
ments or "treaties" with foreign companies; 
therefore, in order CO make the syndicate 
effective it was necessary for the foreign com- 
panies to agree to accept one-third instead of 
twivthirds of the American business. The 
factor that influenced this position was the 
thinly veiled threat on the part of the Con- 
gressional Committee and the Shipping Board 
that unless this was done the government 
would go into the insurance business. 

The organization of the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicate is not only revolutionary 
but timely, inasmuch as the United States 
Shipping Board is disposing of its enormous 
tonnage to private American enterprise, and 
without such a syndicate the insurance of 
this tonnage in America would be impossible. 

The syndicates are threc-in-onc. The first 
provides for a maintenance, inspection and 
suevcy service to be given to tne Shipping 
Board at cost and to other shipowners and 
underwriters on fair terms. This means 
that the American syndicate will have in- 
spectors, underwriting and salvage service 



in all the ports of the world comparable to 
the British service ot the same character. 

The second is provided to insure all 
American steamships, both steel and wood, 
sold by the Shipping Board, to the -xtenc 
of the amount of the unpaid purchase price 
thereon. This syndicate will take care of as 
high as #2,000,000 on any single hull. 

The third syndicate will insure all approved 
American steel, ocean-going, private owned 
steamships and will have an underwriting 
capacity of not less than #j,ooo,ooo on a 
single hull. 

It is further provided that membership in 
the first two syndicates is limited to strictly 
American companies. Membership in the 
third syndicate is open both to American 
companies to the extent of two-thirds of its 
underwriting capacity and to foreign ad- 
mitted companies or American companies 
controlled by foreign companies to an extent 
of one-third of its underwriting capacity. 

Management of all the syndicates is 
placed in the hands of a board of nine man- 
agers, seven of whom will represent American 
subscribing companies, and two representing 
foreign admitted subscribing companies. 
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Proof of the Big Pneumatic 
Written in Goodyear Miles 

The effect of Goodyear Cord construction, in making the pneumatic truck tire 
immensely practical, is shown in mileages rolled up by Goodyear Cord Tires, of 
6-inch or greater diameters, on many hauling routes. A group of 259 Good- 
year Cord Tires, reported at random, averaged beyond 12,000 miles per tire, 
109 of these still remaining at work. The first 100 averaged 22,145 miles per 
tire, with 35 still in service. The scores of the four Goodyear Cord Tires, at 
the top of the partial list below, far outdistance any pneumatic truck tire mile- 
ages brought to public attention up to the time this advertisement goes to press 



Standard Oil Company, Bradentown, Florida 60,000 miles 

Standard Oil Company, Bradentown, Florida '52,000 miles 

W. H. La Bar, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 45,000 miles 

Long Leaf Pine Company, Tampa, Florida 45,000 miles 

Denhalter Bottling Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 42,250 miles 

Long Leaf Pine Company, Tampa, Florida (2 tires — each) . . 40,000 miles* 

C. B. Mallard Co., Jacksonville, Florida (2 tires — each) . . 36,000 miles 

Russel Taxi Co., Des Moines, Iowa 36,000 miles* 

Tacoma Transit Co., Tacoma, Washington 35,000 miles 

A. W. Kromp, Schenectady, N. Y. (2 tires — each) . . . '. 35,000 miles 
Sarraino Bros., Gloversville, N. Y. (2 tires — each) .... 35,000 miles 

W. H. La Bar, Mechanicsville, N. Y 35,000 miles 

Fairfield Dairy Co., Fairfield, N. J. (2 tires — each) .... 34,120 miles 

Smith's Dairy Farm, Aberdeen, Washington 34,000 miles 

Ward Bros. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y 32,000 miles 

J. Keyser, Paterson, N. J 31,481 miles 

W. H. La Bar, Mechanicsville, N. Y 30,622 miles* 

J. Keyser, Paterson, N. J 30,192 miles 1 

Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., Riverside, N. J 30,000 miles 

C. R. Spikard Auto Stages, Los Angeles, Cal 30,000 miles* 

B. J. Henner Carting Co., Rochester, N. Y 28,433 miles 

M. Berg & Sons, St. Paul, Minn 27,800 miles 

B. J. Henner Carting Co., Rochester, N. Y 27,067 miles 

C. R. Spikard Auto Stages, Los Angeles, Cal 26,000 miles* 

C. R. Spikard Auto Stages, Los Angeles, Cal 26,000 miles 

Charles T. Smith Co., New Bedford, Mass 26,000 miles* 

B. J. Henner Carting Co., Rochester, N. Y 25,681 miles 

Ward Bros. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y 25,148 miles 

•Still in Service 

Detailed records of manifold advantages and savings, produced in diversified hauling with Goodyear 
Cord Tires, can be obtained by mail from The Goodyci.r Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Ti 




Has the Silk Shirt Worm Turned? 

It's the high cost of looking expensive, the desire to outdo our neighbors, that is in part to 
blame for prices. Sanity on the buyer's part would lead to sanity on the seller's 

By FRED C. KELLY 



TT^EWER things that arc not needed at 
|"1 prices that ought not to be paid are 
bang sold this season. 

People are actually beginning t<> take the 
artitude that $:< for a shirt iv too much money. 
In other words there is evidence that even 
a worm, it' pushed too far, may turn. The 
worm to which 1 refer is of course the public 
—those of us who are obliged to hu> clothing. 

Take the silk shirt as the "Symbol of 
the Sucker." It might as well be summer 
furs or pearl necklaces. Those who bought 
silk instead of cotton were largely people 
who had never gone in for silk gar/ncnts 
before, but such things were a handy means 
of displaying war profits or war wages. 

The head of one <jI the most successful shirt- 
manufacturing concerns in the United States 
recently said in a private conversation: 

"Silk shirts of exactly the same quality 
that we made to retail at #7.50 only a year 
or two ago will be priced for this coming 
summer at $15. Will people pay such prices? 
Not any sensd>lc person, ot course. And the 
truth is, frankly, (hat they could be sold 
profitably for less. But those who have been 
buying silk shirts recently have been doing 
so because of, rather than in spite of, the high 
prices. They welcome a chance to buy some- 
thing at a high price that only a little while 
ago would have been clear out ol their reach. 
Inasmuch as it is high prices that the present- 
day silk-shirt buyers want — desiring to be 
seen wearing something expensive — why not 
satisfy their craving and give it to them?" 

But people awoke to the fact that they 
were making fools of themselves over every 
sort of expensive clothing. And so, along 
in May, clothing prices took a tumble. 
What with overall clubs, and threats of 
patched pants leagues, and the like, we had 
a successful consumers' strike. We became 
a nation of" Turning Worms. And if we con- 
tinue to buy clothing only when wc can no 
longer get along without it — the time 
will come when one can buy a suit of clothes 
or a pair of shoes without having to pay more 
than twice what the article is worth. 

They Wanted 'Em High 

r PHK great outstanding fact is that in our 
* luxury madness an appreciable part of the 
population has actually wanted to pay high 
prices. Thousands of men and women have 
so much ready money that they welcome any 
opportunity to spend it. During the war, 
when saving was a matter of patriotic duty, 
they held back somewhat; but now they arc 
gratifying lile-long desires to take their 
money out and sec it go. The more needless 
the article they buy, the better they like it; 
the higher-priced it is, the bigger the thrill 
they get Irom buying it. There is scant 
satisfaction in buying those inexpensive things 
that we have always been able to have. In 
order to make our money limher up and show 
its mettle, wc must buy things that wc once 
looked upon as unattainable. 

For example, in the days before national 
prohibition set in, two stevedores in New 
York, enjoying their high wages, set out to 
spend an evening together. One of them 



NEVER buy what you do-notwaot 
merely because it is cheap." 
This axiom of Hen Franklin's -if it 
was Franklin's — needs rewriting to- 
day according to Mr. Kelly, the 
business philosopher. "Never DU) 
what vou do not want merely be- 
cause it is expensive" is the modern 
version. Buying for the sake of 
spending is one of the causes of high 
prices and one of the incentives to 
profiteering — The Koitor. 



told the other that he had heard of' a place 
where cocktails cost 90 cents each over the 
bar. He thought it would be interesting to 
go and have ,1 cocktail in such a place. His 
companion was enthusiastic over the idea. 
They went, as adventurers, and bought the 
cocktails and drank them with not a little 
relish. But when they got the check, and 
discovered that the cocktails were only 60 
cents each, they walked out in disgust. 

Two-thirds of the luxuries we buy wc desire, 
not for the use of the luxuries themselves, but 
because they serve as a convenient means of 
exhibiting our purchasing power. Wc- want 
them to show the neighbors that we can afford 
to have them — so that the neighbors will 
recognize us as having become persons of 
consequence, and thus we may achieve a 
higher degree of social prestige. 

Diamonds that sold for $125 a carat ten 
years ago now bring $foo a carat, simply 
hecausc there are now vastly more persons 
who want to own diamonds as a symbol ol 
their ability to have them. And vet dia- 
monds have lost caste among the Very Rich, 
as being too common. Women among the 
Very Rich no longer wear diamond necklaces. 
Instead, they wear pearl necklaces — because 
pearls cost more 

I know of a woman who traded a piece of 
Fifth Avenue business property worth more 
than one million dollars for a necklace. 
Indeed, pearl necklaces worth a million 
dollars have ceased to lie unusual in the 
United States. A well-known pearl dealer 
in New York sold seven pearls recently for 
$550,000. One of these, exactly half an inch 
in diameter, was valued at $1 10,000. One 
New York society woman, who has a million- 
dollar necklace, counted up the number of 
times she had worn it last year. Figuring in 
the insurance charges, and the interest on 
the investment at 6 per cent, the cost foi 
each wearing of the necklace was about 
$5,000, or, on the average, more than $1,000 
an hour. 

Knowing that the public will pay, employes 
have felt even more free to demand higher 
wages than if the increase came out ot the 
pocket of the employer. 

During the investigation* of clothing prices 
by the Department of Justice, Assistant 
Attorney General Figg received a call from 
a man who referred to himself as a "labor 



diplomat." He wished to inquire if Figg 
thought the public would pay any higher 
prices for certain articles of clothing. 

"The trades which I am representing," he 
explained, "are considering a demand for 
higher wages, and I have no doubt that they 
can induce their employers to grant their 
demands. But, the trouble is, I fear that 
when the manufacturer raises his prices to the 
public — as he would have to — there might 
be a falling off in sales, and this might 
decrease production until many of our men 
would be laid off." 

Assistant Attorney General Figg encoun- 
trccd a certain group of manufacturers who 
were actually arranging to raise their prices 
at least 20 per cent — because, they explained, 
they had no doubt their employes would 
soon be asking for enough more money to 
increase the cost 10 per cent. In other 
words, they were inviting an increase of wages 
by making advance arrangements for it — and 
passing the increase in advance — to the 
buying public. 

There arc shops on Fifth Avenue that dis- 
play stockings for as high as $250 a pair. 
And it is not difficult at all to rind a $30,000 
fur coat. It isn't that such things are merely 
offered for sale. People buy them ! 

In an address before the American Bankers' 
Association, Mark L. Requa mentioned that 
in the thirty-year period ending in 1914, 
while our population had increased only 
about 75 per cent, the production of millinery 
rose more than 900 per cent, and of women's 
clothing more than 1,000 per cent. And that 
was Ixrlore the war. 

Mrs. Smith Won't Be Outdone 

XOWHERF. docs waste crop out more often 
than in dress. A woman — or man — 
buys partly because she needs to have the 
warmth or covering clothes afford, but also 
because clothes give her an opportunity to 
proclaim her status. The more "new rich" 
she is, the more necessary does it seem to her 
to buy that which is fashionable or expensive. 

Let us suppose that Mrs. Smith desires to 
outshine Mrs. Jones. Kach is about to buy 
a new suit. Mrs. Smith can afford to pay 
$,1oo. So can Mrs. Jones. But Mrs. Jones 
cannot afford to pay $400. Mrs. Smith can, 
because her husband has recently made a lot 
of money. What does Mrs. Smith do? She 
determines to buy a suit at $400. So she 
shows no interest in $.100 suits but asks for 
something better. Mr. Merchant, obligingly, 
finds something for her at $4°?; perhaps ** ' s 
only a trifle better and cost him only a trifle 
more than the $.?oo one, but it suits Mrs. 
Smith much Iwttcr — because its expensiveness 
makes it exclusive. 

The large number of women and men of the 
Mrs. Smith type, seeking something distinctly 
beyond the reach of others, has long made it 
necessary for manufacturers and retailers of 
woman's garments to provide not only costly 
articles but frequent changes of style. A 
common requisite of a new_ style is that it 
features some kind of material that is scarce 
and hard to obtain. Another essential is 
that it be enough unlike the style of the 
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MORRISON SERVICE 

LIFTS THE LOAD OF INDUSTRY 

ME AD- MORRISON material-handling equipment, 
backed up by Mead-Morrison Services is doing valu- 
able work and saving time and money in varied lines of the 
nation's industry. 

Mead-Morrison Engineers have, in each unit of the Mead- 
Morrison line, built a material-handling machine whose power, 
dependability, economy and length of life has been proven b> 
performance. 

No problem is too intricate for this efficient combination <>i 
utility and service. Mead-Morrison Engineers see to it that 
the purchaser not only gets the proper equipment but that each 
piece is utilized to assure maximum usefulness. 

Mead-Morrison's practical constructive engineering experi- 
ence in designing and building large units throughout tin 
country has aided them in producing the following line of 
material-handling equipment. 



Steam Hoists 
Electric Hoists 
Grab Buckets 



Conveyors 
Car Pit Hers 
If inches 



Our latest complete catalog illustrates and describes all 
Mrad-Morrison material-handling equipment. Write fur it 




MEAD-MORRISON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

734 Preacott Stre«t. Ea«t Boston, M 
Wetland, Canada 



S.n,»r BulMlnc 

NEW YORK 



Branch Other 1; 

M Bm» Hall Hill 
MONTH! VI 
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preceding season to entail a certain amount 
of wastefulness — that is, items of dress 
already on hand and still in excellent condition 
must he made comparatively worthless. 

In this wav, a woman with money i< given 
an excuse, not only to huy more costly 
i l<>r lies than her nciithlxir, hut to Ihm them 
.iftencr. Thus she is able to dress up to 
whir she regards as her "position." 

All this discussion is intended to indicate 
the reasons why merchants supplv high- 
priced uoods. In the long run, nigh prices 
arc not so much the fault of the merchant 
or the manufacturer, as of ourselves. If we 
keep insisting on something a little "better," 
a trifle more costW , what is the merchant to 
do hut supply the demand? I personally 
know of two big stores that were obliged to 
raise their whole scale of prices on ready- 
to-wear garments in order to meet com- 
|H-iition and sell them. A store 
up the street had a big line of 
women's suits for |i8; anil 
upwards. The two -.tores I 
mention had only a 
few garments so 
high priced, but had 
I lull line that they 
could sell lor around 
?l4<. Women able 
to pay #185 for a 
suit slid not care to waste 
time looking at mere 
#t4< suits. So they 
moved on to the higher- 
priced establishment. As 
soon OS the merchants 
with the cheaper goods 
raised the prices they got 
their sh ire of the trade. 

I know a man who 
deals in ostrich feathers 
anil ostrich feather fans 
on a big scale. He showed 
me a fan that sells for 
in certain stores, 
but for only foo in 
certain other stores. 
The answer is simply 
that the customers ot 
the more pretentious 
establishment would 
not be interested 

in baying that kind of Ian except at a price so 
hlL'h as to surround it with a rich aura ol 
exclusivcness. 

Similarlv, a buyer for a middle western 
department store noticed in the window of a 
Fifth Avenue shop a cotton dress priced at 
P/o. The buyer learned where the dress was 
manufactured and found that he could huy 
them for ?lo each. He also discovered that 
the same dress was being sold in another 
New York store for only ?if>! 

Only $108! 

VFRII-'.ND of mine went to a department 
store on Broadway, accompanied by his 
wife, in quest of a head bag. They found 
one at which seemed needlessly high- 
priced, and so they didn't take it. A lew 
blocks distant they saw in a shop window a 
head bag exactly the same as the one marked 
1-5, but considerably smaller. Thinking this 
one might be only about $10.75, they went in 
and inquired the price. A salesgirl non- 
chatantlv informed them that it was worth 
|lo8! 

1 happen to know of a certain make of 
woolen stockings that cost %i a do7.cn pairs 
to manufacture. The wholesale dealer pays 
*lj a dozen for them and sells them to the 
retailer at I14 a dozen. The retailers fix 
their prices according to locality and the 



kind of customers they 
charges ?i a pair, or f 
least one other store aski 



serve 



One retailer 
aten. Bui at 
a pair for the 
riKinal maker 



same stfKkinus — that cost I 
>7 a dozen. 

The manager of a big department store in 
Cleveland was offered a lot of women's suits 
one day bv a manufacturer, who explained: 

"Thev're not re ilk worth anvthing at all 
Thev are unshapelv, of poor material, and 
the colors nre all wrong. Yes, thev look as 
if thev had been cut out with a knife and 
fork But if you'll take them and sell them, 
we'll be glad to have just whatever you care 
to give us for them." 

The department man- 
ager priced r h e m at 
>U.;o each, but 
nohodv bough t 
them. So the de- 
partment 
m a n a | c r 




The buyers were largely people who hadn't gone in for silk before 

then altered the price to£tt.6c. And the suits 
were all sold within two days! 

Some months ago I received a little catalog 
from a Fifth Avenue men's furnishing estab- 
lishment. The catalog contained photo- 
gravures of some shirts and neckties and ker- 
chiefs. There wereshirts for as high as >4,oeach, 
and handkerchiefs for as much as $85 a dozen. 

I sat down and wrote to him somewhat as 
follows: 

Df.A» Si*: 1 have your catalog, and your 
shirrs are indeed very pretty and attractive; 
but you do nnt appear to have anything quite 
up to my requirements. The ones priced at 
J40 each might be all right for morning or 
lounging wear, but, after consulting with my valet 
and his assistant, I find that I have all the 
cheaper shirts 1 need. If you had shirts of a 
little better quality, say something at >8$ each, 
I might be interested, f am needing handker- 
chiefs, also, but here again I find the same 
difficulty. You advertise nothing over J85 a 
dozen, and while they may be of goad quality, 
considering the low price, and might do in an 
emergency, they frankly are not up to the 
standard that I demand. If you are able to 
provide handkerchiefs of really first-class quality, 
I may want several gross of them. 

The haberdasher must have had so many 
dealings with persons just as nutty as I 
appeared to be, that my letter did not strike 
him as anything unusual. He promprly 



wrote back assuring me that he did, indeed, 
have shirts fur as much as toy each, and 
handkerchiefs for fi 10 a dozen. Little did 
he know that I never paid more than f\ for 
a shirt in my life, and that my limit for a 
handkerchief is, so far as I can recall, a 
quarter! Our correspondence rah on, back 
and forth, for -ut a month, and 1 finally 
turned him over to a New York friend, who, 
I assured him, had just been appointed my 
special shirt commissioner. 

The Merchant Strives to Please 

r Plll\ point to all this is simply that a 
I merchant is never surprised any more 
when somebody insists on paying several 
times what an article is worth— just for the 
joy of buying something preposterously ex- 
pensive, and beyond the reach of others. 

Now it used to be that the people who in- 
sisted on buying onlv that which is excessively 
high priced were greatly in the minorm, 
so much so that only 
a small part of the 
goods on sale was 
designed to meet this 
demand. The bulk 
of the stock in the 
women's garment 
department of a de- 
partment store was 
for those who had 
limited incomes. 

But more re- 
cently, with high 
wages, and war 
profits, and the 
biggest crop of 
newly affluent per- 
sons that the country 
ever knew, it became 
a question whether 
the majority of buy- 
ers was made up of 
those who sought 
high - priced or low 
priced articles. 
Many store proprie- 
tors took the view 
that the great ma- 
jority seems to prefer 
costliness in their 
purchases, and that 
it was not worth while bothering much about 
the comparatively few of us who are 
obliged to seek moderate prices. This atti- 
tude spread until it had a distinct effect 
on the cost of clothing. Those of us who 
arc not concerned over what the neighliors 
may think about the size of our incomes, 
are obliged to meet the scale of prices 
created by those who are humoring the show- 
off instinct. In other words, the drum-major 
impulse' has made things difficult for all who 
might be willing to trudge along quietly in the 
rear ranks. 

Not all the willingness of the public to pay 
high prices, however, has been due to the 
show-off instinct. As already suggested, 
another reason is that even modest people 
not accustomed to the possession of money 
enjoy the adventure of spending it when they 
get it. 

There has been still another class of buyers 
who, while deploring the high prices, have 
met them in a cheerful, bowing-to-the- 
incvitable spirit. They have said to them- 
selves: 

"Well, everybody else is paying them. 
There is no way of avoiding high prices. 
So I'll pay them without a murmur, even 
though I think they're terrible." 

I know a woman who set, out one day to 
buy a spring suit. The one she had was in 
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Service to Lamps 

Electricity may be dangerous ur useful, a men- 
ace or a boon, according to how it is used; In 
exactly the same way, electric light rnay be either 
a destroyer of vision or the greatest possible aid 
to vision that a workman can have. 

Whether you get helpful light or destructive 
light does not depend so much on the kind of 
lamps you buy as on whether or not you "serve ' 
those lamps properly with shades and reflectors. 
IVANHOE shades and reflectors are so accur- 
ately- designed that they will always improve the 
quality of illumination secured. But to get the 
greatest pos .ible improvement the lamps and re- 
flectors should be expertly installed. We shall 
be glad to advise with you about getting this ex- 
pert service from some one near you or from our 
own engineering organization. 

IVANHOE- RECENT WORKS of General Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

"hanhoe" Stffl Reflectors, Lighting CUtuwarr, Anderson 
Self-adjusting Arms, and Ill'tmiiuiti.g Service. 





"Service to Lamps" 

IVANHOE 

SHADES - RE FLECTORS 
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good repair, but it was out of stvle. and she 
felt, nut without justification, that she should 
ha»'e I new one. When shr began to l<mk 
about 1 he stores she made a discovery 1 he 
lowest priced suit she saw, that she wnuld 
have, was tagged fiho. She had never paid 
even half that much for a suit in her lite 
Hut in order to have the quality that sh. 
was Used to «r run:, she would have t" p.n 
double. Her husband has only a moderate 
income and was having difficulty in meeting 
the increased uist of groceries. Suits costing 
$t(o were distinctly out of his class. But 
this fact did not occur to his wife. All she saw 
in the situ iriori was that the quality of gar- 
ments she had been wearing had cone up in 
price What else could she do hut accept the 
price and pay it? The idea of dropping hack 
to I suit of inferior quality, or of wearing her 
old clothes longer than she had been ac- 
customed to, dul not flash into her mind. 
Yet she had never liecn considered an ex- 
travagant woman. The trouble was that the 
cost of living up to her usual scale had run 
away from her. Kither her husband must 
make more money or else she must begin to 
wear clothes that she once regarded as 
beneath her dignity. When she realizes that 
to buy the kind Of clothes she used to, her 



husband must spend more than he makes, it 
will be obvious to her that she must drop to a 
lower icale of dressing. 

We may make up our minds that prices will 
remain high so long as everybody shows a 
willingness to pay them. Not only does the 
merchant and manufacturer feel humanly 
bsposed to take all he can get, hut so docs 
•ven workman in every establishment where 
■xeessivelv priced garments .ire made. They 
go an. 1 ask tor higher wages and the employer 
practically savs: 

"Why. yes, certainly I don't have to pay 
if anyhow We'll pass it on to the public." 

Then, there has been profiteering of this 
kind: A manLlnc turcr of readv-made gar- 
ments— a rather well known one, tLS>- took 
orders for Ins gtxnls at a certain [lnce lor 
delivery some months later When the time 
for delivery arrived, he had the gmsls ready ro 
fulfill all hts contracts, but was reluctant to 
do so. He knew that he could sell lor imme- 
diate delivery at a much higher price than his 
contracts called for. Heing of a somewhat 
gluttonous disposition, he sent out letters to 
the customers, with whom he was under con- 
tract, and made them a statement sub- 
stantially as follows: 

"Owing to the scarcity of materials, we 



have been unable to keep pace with our 
schedule of deliveries. In order to get goods 
to you when you want them, we must pay such 
an increased price for material that we shall 
be obliged to increase our price to you. It 
you care to pay this increase, we will do our 
best to rill your original order within the 
next two weeks. Otherwise we cannot say- 
how long it will be before we can rill all our 
contracts, and your order may l>c held up 
indefinitely." 

Many of the customers, fearing they would 
be even worse off to deal elsewhere, waived 
their contract rights, and agreed to the 
extortion. The real reason why they agreed 
was because they knew they would not, 
in the final analysis, have to pay the in- 
creased price themselves, for they would 
oass it on. 

hvery time we nay a ridiculously high 
price we help just that much to maintain it. 
On the other hand, when we refuse to pav 
$150 for a business suit, not only do we stiil 
have the ?<;o, but we arc helping to pull 
down the price to a lower level. 

However, there are hopeful indications 
that because the public is becoming aroused 
to the clothing situation, the worst may be 
over 



The Resurrection of Grove City 
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Here is the story of how a Pennsylvania town worked its way to fame and affluence through 
the application of cooperation and intelligent dairying 



r*f MANY a clean, inviting grocery store 
a feature is a card bearing the words: 
" GfOve City." 

The sign carries distinction. It is its own 
advertisement, like breeding. It is its own 
proof, like success. It is a name that carries 
confidence, because when it makes a promise 
it keeps its word. 

The things that come from Grove City, 
Pa. — butfVr, cheese, condensed milk — do 
not stay 011 shelves or take up space in re- 
frx'i r.itor>. They move. The people who 
pay for them spread their fame. To the 
public Grove City means butter — rich, swecr, 
satisi' iig, of dainty condition; cheese — 
nuking it clear that all that was ever really 
imported" was quality, and that that has 
been duplicated or bettered in the domestic 
article: canned milks — famous for uniformity. 

In the beginning there was nothing to this 
ordinary country community that other towns 
did not possess, except its purely latent pos 
sibility of and adaptation for 11 future it 
never suspected, and realized in the end omy 
through the happy chance of someone else 
interfering with its Sleepy Hollow lassitude, 
(irove City iv is a community ol small and 
careless farmers, of old-fashioned slack ways. 
There was no suggestion then of the place 
of the model dairy, for in those days .1 cow 
was only a cow, and the housewife rather 
sneered at the occasional talk ol "blood." 

Grove City's first acquaintance with the 
fate for which it was destined came when 
one of its citizens caught a glimpse ot what 
its future might become and then with the 
habit of his kind, jumped at Ins partial 
premise as a chub at a minnow. This first 
promoter of the cheese factory idea hud the 
gift of talk, and Grove City fell head ever 
heels without discounting by 1 per cent 
the lure of the promoter's ebullient enthusiasm. 



By ROBERT L. GRAY 

The factory starred, the farmers rounded 
up more scrub cows, there was a general and 
uninformed rush to go into dairying. After- 
wards there was a failure, some investors 
discovered that a good deal of money could 
go a very far way and never come back — 
and Grave City was long on a lot of scrub 
cows lor which it had no manner of use. 
Grove City was milk-fed, and fed-up on 
milk, to say nothing of feeling that it had been 
milked dry. 

Then came a faint-hearted attempt to 
organize a creamery — chiefly, one imagines, 
in order to make some use of the cheese cows 
it was such a labor to keep milked — and when 
it, too, ran on its predestined failure, it became 
difficult to mention butter without giving 
offense, (irove City did not want to be 
stung twice, and the fact that it finally pro- 
duced men with the sheer nerve to orFer 

bemsclves as the goats to the local historic 
jesf is perhaps the most remarkable of its 
achievements since the "Professor" came to 
town. 

The "Professor" was a laboratory expert 
of the Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He cared noth- 
ing for the history of Grove City. All he 
saw whs the place, which fitted his dream of 
what he wanted to put the test of commercial 
success on a theory that already answered 
affirmatively all his mathematical require- 
ments. What the "Professor" had demon- 
strated over his separators, his retorts and 
other paraphernalia was that when the 
milk went into the pail every ounce could, 
in one way or another, be transformed into a 
marketable product. 

Having picked Grove City as the spot for 
the experiment, the name of the Govern- 
ment, the eloquence of the "Professor," 
perhaps some latent sporting instinct, in- 



fluenced stock subscriptions of $31,000.00, 
and the creamery came into being, the 
Dairying Department its patron saint atd 
directing genius. 

What Grove City came to mean afterwards 
has been told, but on the day the creamery 
went in operation only 28 patrons delivered 
milk to produce 78 pounds of butter fat. 
In a month the news hud spread and 106 
farmers were delivering. In a year there 
werej.}8. In fouryears.in June, 1019, 677 farm- 
ers were delivering daily 18,000 pounds of milk. 

For the fiscal year nnrj the Grove City 
products totaled 500,000 pounds of butter, 
85,000 pounds of sweetened condensed milk, 
and 25,000 pounds of cottage cheese — 
erstwhile buttermilk. 

In the five years since the "Professor" 
found the spot for his experiment in the 
large, there have heen distributed among 
farmers over $i, 000,000 in purchase of the 
raw products, the creamery has trebled its 
capitalization and doubled its plant equip- 
ment and is a thriving and profitable enter- 
prise; and Grove City, which the "Professor" 
happened to find, has won a way to the lips, 
the minds, and has become a select something 
for the tables of the country. 

The story might lie extended indefinitely. 
One is tempted to dwell, for instance, on the 
usual suggestive effects of one marked suc- 
cess. The miracle of team play learned by- 
virtue of once crossing the line in concert 
has there one of its perfect illustrations. 
Grove City has been metamorphosed from a 
rambling, more or less irrelevant, more or less 
indifferent and aimlessly individualistic com- 
munity, into a compact, cooperative organiza- 
tion realizing that a common asset is the 
foundation of a multitude of diverse successes. 

Grove City has learned that the first thing 
in life is to know how. 
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zAmericasTirst 
Cord Tire 





THE FIRST cord tire 
made in America was 
a Goodrich. 

Goodrich still makes the 
first cord tire in America— 

^The Silver town Cord 

IBest in the Long Run 



1 

SI ' 



"the 8. F. Goodrich Kukbtr Company, -4kron, Ohio • lAJjuilwtent 2aiii: Silvcrtown Cordi.tioco Mi/ei ; Fabric Tfret, 6000 Miltr 
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The Long, Wet Spell Makes the Farmer Hustle to 
Get His Corn Planted — But Abundant 
Rain Gives Promise of a Good Crop 



BY ARCHER WALE DOUGLAS 



THK matter of immediate and most vital moment is (hat 
:>t" the crops and what shall the harvest lie. It is a more 
cheerful story than thirty davs ago, because ol more sun- 
shine and every now and thin 
a warm day. Whenever the 
weather ami soil conditions 
permitted, farmers have been 
wry busy planting and cul- 
tivating. Much corn has been 
put in, and under the best 
possible conditions of a mois- 
ture-soaked ground. The 
spring wheat acreage will be 
less than last vear, hut soil 



Business Conditions, June 11, 1920 

THE map shows at a glance the general business conditions 
1 of the country. It is prepared by Mr. Douglas as a weather 
map of business, and shoi'ld be so read. The light areas 
indicate large bank deposits, promising cops, industrial 
activity, evidence of an economic evolution, creating new- 
needs in home, shop, and farm — in a word, a "high pressure" 
buying market. The black areas locate reverse conditions. 
The shaded area means half way. 



and their OOrloofc is for large yields. Georgia peaches — the 
edible, nut the baseball variety — are now moving to market. 
Apples in especial have a good outlook, provided they get bv the 

".fune drop" successfully. 
There will also lie plenty of 
small fruits. Strawberries arc 
emblematic of some phases 
of the present economic and 
producing situation. The 
production is about hall its 
farue as four years ago, and 
their cost is twice as much. 
Jones, the consumer, ^ still 



pays the freight, /*'^\ 

That phase of the 1 \ 

situation has not 1 

changed in a good / 




conditions 
arc tar better, 
The yield of winter wheat 
will S4jnvewh.it exceed ?oo 
bushels, unless the weather be most 
unpropitous during harvesting time. 

It is rather dry in northern California. But 
elsewhere it is very, very wet. In some sections the 
precipitation recalled the days of Noah, when the 
fountains ol the great deep were broken up and the 
windows of Heaven were opened. 

In much ol Arkansas, and in the central south in general, 
cotton planting is greatly delayed, and where the plant has 
come up the fields arc grassy and need cultivation. The boll 
weevil has made its appearance in the southern portion of the 
cotton belt, and is very busily and destructively on the job. 
Ranges and pastures are generally in fine shape, and live stock 
are in good condition. There is continued promise of a large 
yield ol all manner of feed and forage for live stock. One con- 
stant sign ol improvement in scientific and business-like farming 
is the steadily growing number of silos all over the country. 

There will be plenty of fruit this year on the whole, though 
very little in wmc sections. This spotted condition is par- 
ticularly true of peaches. In states as far apart as Idaho, 
Washington ami Oregon on the one hand, and Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico on the other hand, the peach crop is almost 
a complete lailurc because of frost and cold weather Inst winter 
and spring. While in much of the central west and some of 
the eastern states there will be a great yield. Apples, citrus 
and other fruits, important commercially, fared much better, 



years, 
prices of 
ellow pine came as unexpectedly as 
thief in the night. Moreover, tt cast 
n illuminating light on the building situation. So far the 
very much lower prices in lumber have not stimulated construc- 
tion but just the reverse. Intending builders seemed to have 
concluded that may be other things, connected with building may 
also come down. Yet there seems to be much construction 
assured for the remainder of the year, provided always that 
material and labor can lie hud. And they are, in the main, both 
scarce and expensive. Also the building situation is very local 
and very spotted. It is merely a matter of how much necessity 
still exists, and hnw long before it will be satisfied. 

Credit curtailment and the refusal of banks in some sections 
to loan money for building purposes is adversely affecting the 
situation locally. The calling of loans by banks, and the 
consequent liquidation in some lines, coupled with the reports 
of some cancellations of orders placed with manufacturers, 
have had their natural effect upon that eager buying (pint 
which never asked a price, and which, consequently, was one of* 
the sustaining forces in the price situation. 

It is rather a slowing up in buying in some lines, than anything 
more serious. For the general purchasing for needs, and for 
seasonable futures, continues much as before, and finds its chief 
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Gt UCcd ! She, who in the business of 
this brisk day is a persevering and now 
really tremendous power — "the second 
in command" — is quick to stamp with 
her unrestrained approval those things 
which best help to lighten the burden of her work. 
A new order 1 Because the Mimeograph is partic- 
ularly a woman's implement — neatly doing in hours 
the work of days — its importance in the world of 
commerce has kept pace with the remarkable growth 
of woman's influence in business. Today the Mimeo- 
graph is duplicating, at the remarkable speed of five 
thousand well-printed copies an hour, all kinds of form 
letters, bulletins, blanks, designs, maps, diagrams, etc., 
in unnumbered thousands of institutions throughout the world. 
And thereby it is cutting costs and tedious labor down to 
minimum. Booklet "N-6" will tell you how this is done. Send 
for it now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago — and New York. 
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"A finr jnb cf hb*l 
Imprinting, Miu 
L^nrF And y<>u nny 
we turnrcl nut 4, MOO 
1 11 (■•• 1 •■ n N pnr 
hour? At DM qtnir- 
Ur of ttii* printer '« 
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"He sat astride upon my shoulders, and held my 
throat so tight that I thought he would have 

Strangled me." — The Old Man of the Sea, Sinbad's Fifth Voyage. 

Sounds familiar — and here's betting you know 

exactly how it feels. High costs, high wages, low production 
have been riding you like a regular "Old Man of the Sea" for so long that you've 
about given up hope of ever breaking that terrible strangle-hold— of ever getting relief so 
that your business could catch its breath, and strike its real gait again. 



But there's one place where 
you can throw ofl the burden as 
easily as Sinbad did. That place 
is your printing. 

There's no secret, no catch 
about it — the big idea can be 
summed up in five words, PRINT 
it on the MULTIGRAPH. 

Say those five words and 
mean 'em and your printing 
troubles are over. And you'll 
begin unloading other troubles all 
along the line — factory, office, sales 
force, the trade. 

/( PRINTS 
The Multigraph PRINTS 
— and prints right — not cheap 
looking stuff, but work you'll be 
proud of. Everything except the 
nig jobs. 

Prints 'em from real type 
on a small, compact, rapid rotary 
press, in colors, with illustrations, 
to the tune of four or five thou- 
sand impressions per hour. 

You get your jobs wh^n 
you want 'em, as you want 'em, 
every time. 

It Prints and IMPRINTS 

Five, 500 or 5000 folders, 

booklets, checks, tickets can be 



imprinted (imprints changed as 
often as you please) in less time 
than any printer will do it, at 
half the cost. 

It Prints and SAVES 

Saves 25% to 75% in print- 
ing costs oh every job. 

Saves bother, saves time — a 
delayed order blank, route card, 
letter, or folder may hold up the 
entire office, a factory depart- 
ment or a sales campaign. 

Saves sales effort — helps 
salesmen to devote their time to 
real setting instead of educational 
work. 

Saves leaks — any confiden- 
tial job can be printed in your 
own office by your private secre- 
tary. 

It Prints and EARNS 

Earns in the selling end — 
doing missionary work, gingering 
up salesmen, following up pros- 
pectB, working on the trade, 
developing small town, hard-to- 
cover prospects, building up mail- 
order business. 

Earns in the factory — shop 
forms, time cards, wrappers and 



labels, delivery slips, bulletins 
and notices — always on the job, 
no delays, production speeded up 
in every department. 

Earns in the advertising 
department — folders, circulars, 
house organs, form letters, mail- 
ing cards, sales letters, imprinting 
— stocks easily kept up, new 
rapid-fire stuff at a moment's 
notice. 

Earns in the office — letter- 
heads and envelopes, invoices and 
statements, office forms, collec- 
tion letters, bank checks— all the 
business helps that keep the 
wheels moving, all the systems, 
all supplies printed right, and 
right on tap. 

Earns by enabling every 
department of your business to 
do its work without fuss, without 
delay, without losing a trick. 

A little time spent with the 
Multigraph representative will 
show clearly just what the Multi- 
graph will do (or your particular 
business, what xt will PRINT, and 
SA VE and EARN for you . Or, if 
yours is one of the few cases 
where the Multigraph can't be 
of service, the interview will show 
you that. For remember — 



You can 7 bug a Multigraph unless you need it 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., CleTeJand, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 

THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO., (BrlUIn) Limited, I.VIf, Holbom Vladurl. Ixindm. 1. C. I 
THE INTERNATIONAL MI'LTIRBAPH CO.. Parit, 24 Boulrrard dra I .pun n p. 
THE Ml'LTICRAPH BALES l i> . Ltd., 84.88 Bar St., Toronto, Canada, Qfflcn in Principal Canadian Citir, 

MULT/ERAPft 



™ £ MULTf GRAPH 

SEN/OR complete. 

t'ompat'l equipment that turns out 
high quality printing and form 
typewriting at very low com — 
averaging a saving of from 25% to 
75%. It in dimple and easy to 
operate; rapid and convenient. 
Electrically driven, with printing 
ink attiu:hmcnl. automatio paper 
feed, signature device, automatic 
platen reioaae and wida printing 
surface. 



™ E MULTWRAPtt 

JUNIOR wonderfully 

efficient equipment for concerns 
which have a limited amount of 
work. It does both form type- 
writing and office printing and 
produces the game high quality of 
work aa the Senior Equipment, 
but it is hand-operated only and 
cannot be equipped with electric 
power, automatic teed and signa- 
ture device attachments, aa can 
the Senior. 



The Mulligraph 

lain E. 40lb St.. < Irirland. O. 

Tell me more iiIkiuI what the 
Multigraph will PRINT and 
SAVE and KAHN fur me. 
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difficulty is in procuring sufficient merchan- 
dise t<> til! its orders. This is particularly 
true in the metal lines, where scarcity of 
material still |>crsisrs and prices continue to 
advance. One effect of the recent price 
cutting and !-argain sales indulged in by the 
stores in many of the large cities is to 
St re n gth en the growing popular hcliel that the 
beginning of the end of high prices in genera! 
is in sight. While on the other ham!, there is 
no apprehension of any sudden slump in prices, 
Mich as characterized the panics ot the past. 



About ,10 days ago one of the well known 
research organisations of the country an- 
nounced that for all-around best public school 
systems three western mountain states, 
Montana, California, and Arizona, headed 
the entire list of our forty-eight common- 
wealths in the order named. It is as much an 
economic as an educational phenomenon as in 
these itatcs growth 111 education and com- 
mercial life have naturally and inevitably 
gone hand in ham). To those befogged and 
liclated minds who believe that the desire 



for and love of education is largely because 
of history, tradition, and a sacred past, it 
may be illuminating to study how these 
states, without much history and very little 
past, the scenes of mining camps, of cowboys 
and cattle ranches, of erstwhile dance halls 
and bad men, have so suddenly, so seriously 
and so effectively come to the front as leaden 
in the one thing— education — which so typifies 
the progressive, intelligent, American com- 
monwealth. The "wild and wooty" seems 
very conclusively to have gotten there. 



The High Cost of Campaigning 

No longer are funds used to buy votes — Heavens no! "Education and Enthusiasm" are 
today's mottoes— and who so enthusiastic as the man who has given? 

By PYM 



WHATEVER the other results the 
recent congressional investigation 
into pre-convention campaign lunds 
produced one good laugh. 

"If you had had big money, what would 
you have done with it?" was asked a state 
manager who put over his candidate on a 
couple of thousand of dollars. 

"I would have divided it up among my 
friends like most of the others diil ," he replied. 

The investigation, though taking place 
before even the beginning of the big event 
which can't start until after rhe national 
conventions, made it clear that political cam- 
paigning was never before so costly as at 

present. 

Managers for ca ndidatcs for the nominations 
spoke of tens of thousands of dollars as lightly 
as post-war magazine writers discuss German 
marks in connection with .1 Berlin dinner. 

They've Gone Up 

IT was clear that the high cost of living has 
(etched even the precincts of inside politics. 
In trurh the haunting ghost of high costs is 
already he. ; ? paraded by political fund raiser^ 
as excuse for in^.ng extra liberality. 

Another fact ot tome significance, and of 
itself pleasing, that the investigation brought 
out is that the bulk of funds used in national 
campaigning goes for legitimate purposes — 
that is for printing, advertising, meetings, 
instead of for the ways of outright corruption. 

The big trend towards the wholly legitimate 
mediums for boosting campaigns, puts .1 
decided business aspect on political campaign- 
ing and it looks more and more as if managers 
would have to do a little tietter bookkeeping 
and go a little deeper into cost accounting 
if they ate going to satisfy the Rowing de- 
mand to know: "Where does the money go?" 

furthermore, the fund raiser will s<ion be 
abroad. Don't scorn or be too harsh with 
him, for no matter how many his thousands 
or his millions, his troubles ever exceed his 
exchequer. In the words of the lamous 
Mr. Plunkett, of New York, "there's never 
enough to go around." 

There are many reasons why everyone 
should know something about the mechanics, 
the philosophy and the practical results of 
political fund raising and spending, for, 
aside from any question of political reform, 
that branch of politics is a tremendously 
big one. 

A m.111 who had a big part in raising a fund 
of $2,$<x>,oao spent by a committee that 
supposedly won a national election was asked: 



"What percentage of the money raised and 
spent by your committee really counted in 
shaping the result?" 

I'll give an opinion," replied he," which is 
that not a cent we spent had a thing to do with 
bringing about the result of the election." 

" And the other side — ?" 

"What they spent actually helped us; 
probably accounts for our victory." 

Campaign headquarters and the noise 
they make with the funds they spend have 
less to do with shaping the results ot big 
political contests than the public and even 
a great many politicians suspect. But, 
paradoxically, the managerial organizations 
ami the heaps of money that sustain them 
arc still essential. 

The direct outlay on the promotion of 
political campaigns during this quadrennial 
election year may be ? 100,000,000. The 
estimate is a moderate one. It does not in- 
clude indirect costs, the effect on general 
business, time given by persons not on the 
payrolls, the expenditures made by news- 
papers and magazines in reporting the events 
ot the campaigns. 

Here are somewhat detailed estimates, 
and verv conservative ones, on how at least 
$50,000,000 will be spent: 



Postage >5,ooo,ooo 

Telegraph and telephone service. . . 1,500,000 

Advertising 15,000,000 

Publicity (not advertising) 1,000,000 

Brass hands 500,000 

Halls and theaters 1,000,000 

Clerical help. 5,000,000 

Buttons and badges 1,000,000 

Conventions and rallies 4,000,000 

Printing 10,000,000 

"Workers" and speakers 1,000,000 



The operation of the election machinery, 
registering voters and collecting and counting 
the ballots, will entail a direct cost to tax- 
pa vers of between } 1 5,c>oo,oooand|50,ooo,oco. 

And as to the summarization of expendi- 
tures by candidates and the friends of can- 
didates, it may be tested by the outlavs 
i ncident to the national conventions of the 
two big parties. If we include ;he personal 
expenses of delegates and visitors to the 
conventions the outlay on those iwo events 
alone will not be less than $20,oo."\cx». A 
New York newspaper estimated that , It ,he 
Republican National convention of ioK- ac 
$7,500,000, and prices have been swelling 
ever since. 

The e, 000,000 to 10,000,000 of dollars that 
the national committees of the big parties will 



account lor this year will be only a bagatelle 
of all the costs of the year's campaigning. 
While the presidential race will overshadow 
all others, it will be only one of" perhaps 100, 
000 separate contests for office between earb 
spring and November 1. All told there will be 
500,000 or more "candidates," including 
those who take part in the pre-nominatiori 
rehearsals for the main events. And each will 
have his "active supporters" which means the 
giving of time and in great part of means 
by millions. 

It will be a rare voter who doesn't receive 
from three to twenty letters from candidates 
and campaign committees. The postage alone 
on it single sealed letter sent to every regis- 
tered voter in the country entails a cost of 
nearly Jcoo.ooo. Other expenses would run the 
gross cost of preparing and mailing the letters 
up to about $5,000,000. And reaching the 
voter by letter — a method much elaborated 
in recent years — is only one of a half dozen 
legitimate ways of bolstering a political cam- 
paign. A side-light on increasing cost of 
politics is shown by the political letter. 
The unsealed, penny-stamp communication 




Neither does a multi- 



graphed form letter strike home very forcibly. 
Nowadays efficient campaign managers send 
out real letters that arc actually typed, 
either by hand or machinery, and care fullv 
inscribed with the names and addresses of 
recipients They find that the added ex- 
pense is worth while. 

And there must be_ printing, mountains 
of it, and paid advertising, at a cost of $100 
to $1,500 a page in newspapers, and posters, 
and all the other costly addenda of opinion 
making. 

Moncv is an inescapable item of considera- 
tion in 75 per cent of proposed adventures 
into campaigning politics. What will the 
canpaign cost? How can the .noney be 
procured? Those questions confront nearly 
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BRIDGE BUILDING 

UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

The extension of the Lincoln Highway through north- 
east Philadelphia has afforded an unusual opportunity for 
the construction through Pennypack Park of a handsome 
bridge over Pennypack Creek. Day C&, Zimmermann, Inc., 
were engaged for the entire work of construction. 

The bridge is of concrete. It is 585 ft. long, including 
approaches. 60-ft. arches span the driveways along both 
banks of the stream. A 100-ft. arch carries the structure 
across the creek which is 69 ft. below the level of the hand- 
rail. The roadway on top is 54 ft. wide with an 8-fL walk 
and 4 ft. of sod on both sides. 

Perplexing problems beset every stage of construction. 
Though within the city limits, the bridge is in so remote 
a section that the securing of labor was most difficult, 
on account of the wartime conditions prevailing in 1916. 
Despite this, good progress had been made when the govern- 
mental ban on transportation of road and bridge-building 
material took effect. This stopped the work entirely. The 
construction force was necessarily dispersed and the equip- 
ment disposed of. Resumption was held up until early 
summer in 1919 and completion until 1920. 

The Bensalem Avenue Bridge job is a monument to the 
adaptability and resourcefulness of that portion of the Day 
C& Zimmermann organization engaged in its construction. 
The same spirit permeates our organization throughout, 
insuring an equal degree of efficiency to our engineering 
work of every character — everywhere. 



Work, During Construction of Matn Arch 
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concerned. 

" But don't corrupt-practice* acts protect 
the ponr-man candidate and the fundless 
impawn committee'" someone may ask. 
No; for so far as campaign funds arc con- 
rrncd corrupt-practices act* are almost as 
hless as a centenarian. They aim at 
cntintt political corruption, while the 



"Isn't there strict limitation on even 
legitimate expenditures?" 
Limitations yes; strict 

In fact, barring perhaps a 
few states, a candidate or a 
:>mmittcc may spend all the 
noney procurable and violate 
no law. Oh, yes, a candidate 
tor Congress or the Senate U 
limited to a modest sum — for 
newspaper advertising. Mis 
friends may spend what thes 
please in his behalf so long 
as it is without his "knowledge 
and consent." He can spend 
as much as he pleases for 

incurred l«r himself alone, lor 
travel and subsistence, sta- 
tionery and postage, writing 
or printing (other than in 
newspaper*! .nut distributing 
letters, circulars and posters, and for telegraph 
and telephone service." It, indeed, would 
be a sorry manager who couldn't honestly 
go as far as his money went, under the ex- 
ceptions named in the law! And, further- 
more, if a candidate for congress or the 
senate exceeds the minimum or fails to make 
a report, he is subject to no punishment 
as the law carries no penalty. 

The national committees are required only 
to report receipts and expenditures, prior 
to and following elections in which they take 
parr. If you ever try to handle one of those 
massive reports, vnu will understand why 
they arc meaningless, except as to "big 
contributors" anil grand totals. It would 
take a skilled accountant a month to find 
from those tiled in 1916, for example, how 
much each of the big committees spent for 
advertising or for printing. 

Docs Honesty Cost More? 

OK course, as to federal law, there are 
other statutes which candidates and 
campaign managers must keep in mind. 
There is a recent one making vote-buying 
a crime, and an older one covering conspiracies 
to corrupt elections. Then a man making a 
false report might be prosecuted for perjury. 

Hut whatever the cause, something has 
affected the raising and spending of money 
on political campaigns, l-ess is cither raised 
or spent corruptly, but, oddly, as the "legiti- 
mate appeal" increased in vogue the volume 
of money spent on campaigns also increased. 
Campaigns cost mure today than ever before 
in the history of the country, yet there no 
doubt is less corruption, especially of the 
grosser sort, than ever before. 

The politician is finding the postage stamp 
and the paid advertisement more efficacious 
than the bribe. This probably is because 
of the growing intelligence of voters; but is 
due chiefly in all likelihood to the honestly 
independent clement of voters becoming more 
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tribution of money. Three lords spent 
more than # 2, f 00,000— at present values 
about $10,000,000— in one local contest. 
Two of the contestants, who had been rated 
among thr wealthiest of Britons, went broke, 
-iblimelv. Forty vears later there occurred 



the "AusterlitZ of 
electioneering" at 
Yorkshire, l-ngland. 
when three candidates spent 
a half million dollars in a 
tight over a single parlia- 
mentary scat. 

The great VVilberforce 
recorded the lact that, in order to get and 
remain in position to pursue his reforms, he 
hail to spend between $80,000 and #100,000 
in a single election. He also blandly ad 
mitted paying two guineas for single votes 
and lour guineas for "plumpers." 

The year before the Northampton orgy, 
or in >~s-, (ieorge Washington made note 
of the fact that he had found it wise to 
supply a local electorate with "one hogs- 
head and one barrel of punch, thirty-five 
gallons of wine and forty-three gallops of 
hard cider." 

But big spending on campaigns, if not 
elections, is a relatively modern phenomena 
in American politics. The committee that 
promote. I Lincoln's first election spent less 
than $1,000, though his second election cost 
$200,000. And here it may be cheering to 
the abused "practical politician" to note that 
Lincoln wasn't above diguing into his private 
funds for monc) with winch to pay the ex- 
penses of a favorable delegate to the C hicago 
convention. 

firant's race in 1868 is general!) regarded 
as the first heavily financed national campaign 
in this country, but some students credit 
Samuel J. Tildcn, superb blend of statesman 
and political manager, wirh originating the 
popular campaign lunci on a national scale. 

It was left to men like William C. Whitney 
and Marcus A. Manna to give the Napoleonic 
touch to national campaign fund raising, and 
to Bryan for the apothegm of "popular" 
fund raising. 

The Cleveland campaign of 1884 was 
among the most sp cndidly financed of 
national contests. A dozen men, including 
William C. Whitncv, Oliver H. Payne, Levi 
P. Morton and William L. Scott, gave no 
less than #1,000,000. Scott is credited with 
having contributed #250,000, which, with one 
or two exceptions, is the largest individual 
gift ever known to have been given to a 
campaign. The largest was probably the 
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treasurer of the committee 
has testified that only about 
$.1,<00,000 passed through Ins 
hands. 

A few weeks before the 
election, reports to Chairman 
Manna indicated that Iowa 
was lost to the Kejuiblic .ins. Wjthin ten 
davs every normal!) Kepubln an voter in the 
state was visited, at a lost of #250,000, anil 
the state was saved 

Similar tactics were employed In the 
managers of the prc-conventiun Roosevelt 
campaign in 1016. In one day thev speii 
#2s,.XO on telegrams sent into Massachusetts. 

What the Last One Came to 

'"PHOl'OII it followed upon warm dttntt- 
* sions of the big campaign fund evil, the 
presidential fight of entailed an expense 

ol approximately $5,000,000. That is to 
s.n the two national committees ol the big 
parties reported raising anil spending that 
much. Perhaps as much was sjicnt without 
t/ir knowledge ol the committees, for hundreds 
ol* subordinate committees shared in the col 
test, and many individuals and independe; 
organizations spent money. 

All big campaign work, as a rule, is financed 
by a relative!) tew persons, dc spite the hue 
and cry concerning thousands of small 
contributors. 

"It's not the value of the mites they give 
that counts," says our experienced political 
manager, "but the moral effect of giving 
something. When you prevail on a voter to 
invest in a campaign, though his investment 
be a financial burden to the campaign, he 
will take more interest in the success < 
fight than he would it he contributed notl 

Why all the shouting and crying about 
money raising and the noisy spending of that 
raised if il counts for nothing or next to 
nothing affirmatively? Re-enter our skilled 
politician. 

"Most voters won't enthuse over a move 
mcnt they favor unless the leaders of t. 
movement display confidence in its succ 
And the voter has come CO look upon politi 
fireworks as proof of internal confiden 

Then, what good, if* any s docs the raising 
and spending of campaign funds accomplish? 

There arc several "good result" elements 
in the apparently evil and futile practice. 
It carries a modicum 0/ educative value, tor 
one. Best of all, it "gets out the vote." 

The "red-fire" activities of the Democrats 
probably get out more Republicans, and 
vice versa, but the country, as a whole, and 
citizenship, as a whole, benefit. 
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Homes and Labor Turnover 



YOU seldom find labor troubles, dis- 
content, or high cost of labor turnover 
where workmen are given a chance to live 
in a place they can truly call home. 

Industrial housing has ceased to be an 
experiment. Scores of the most efficient 
and successful managements have proven 
that a real home means a real workman 
who sticks contentedly on his job. 

The Curtis way of construction solves 
the most difficult of all building problems 
— Industrial Housing. 

Curtis houses are NOT "ready-cut" 
houses. They are designed and planned 
by one of America's foremost authorities 
on Domestic Architecture, Trowbridge 
& Ackerman. Built by the dozen or by 
the hundred, it is possible for every one 
of the Curtis houses to be distinctly beau- 
tiful, comfortable, and inexpensive. 



We want to discuss this most impor- 
tant matter of industrial housing with 
those progressive executives who realize 
that it is not a matter of philanthropy to 
give their employees a decent place to live 
in but good, cold-blooded business — the 
sort of common-sense business that 
pays dividends in dollars as well as in 
pride. 

Have our representative see you. Let 
us show you why the Curtis way is the 
most economical, least expensive, and 
most satisfactory to you who regard any 
building as an INVESTMENT. 

The illustrations of the houses them- 
selves, and of the Curtis Woodwork in 
them, will tell you in an instant why your 
labor turnover costs should drop when 
your workmen are able to live in houses 
like these. 



CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, Clinton, Iowa 

The maker-* of Cuitf iS Woodwork itttarantee complete ad fj'Wacfj on to He users, " We're not ±nttifitut wnfrss you ere" 
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Making a Nuisance Pay 

How the new head of the Bureau of Mines forced poisonous smoke to produce dividends 
instead of trouble and then turned over the benefits of the discovery to humanity 



ACF.NTI.1RV AGO, almost, Herr Hohl- 
feld, I feather of mathematics in 
•Leipzig, found that if he electrified a 
wire hung in a hot tie rilled with smoke that 
tlu smoke rapidly cleared and left a deposit 
on the sides and l>ottom of the bottle. 

The discovery made no impression on the 
minds of scientific men and was s<x>n for- 
gotten. Sixty years afterward. Sir Oliver 
I. nine, the famous Inglish physicist, redis- 
covered the same phenomenon, and in l8Nf> 
made it public in a lecture before the Society 
of Chemical Industry at Liverpool. He 
suggested that the principle be applied for 
smok< and fume abatement and the clearing 
«f fog. 

At this moment, in Montana, the bottle 
of Herr Hohlfeld has become a chimney 
cK; feet high and N'i feet in diameter. 

The wire «>f Herr HohlfeM has become 11! 
miles of electrified chains suspended between 
huge plate*. 

The smoke of Herr Hohlfeld has become 
the dust and fumes of a great copper reduc- 
tion plant. When the plates are deeply 
coated, the electricity is turned off and the 
accumulated particles tall into hoppers. 

T.p the German, with his bottle, must go 
the honors of discovery and to the Knglish- 
man the laurels of rediscovery but Frederick 
G. Cottrell, an American, has the greater 
distinction of pracricalizing and applying 
the discovery. 

" I had a slight knowledge of the work of 
Hohlfeld and Lodge," said Doctor Cottrell 
to the writer of this article "and, after mak- 
ing some experiments of my own, was con- 
fined of the feasibility of precipitating the 
suspended matter m gases and liquids by 
means of electricity. The result that followed 
may fairly be described as the reduction to 
engineering practice of the fundamental 
process revealed to the world bj the splendid 
pioneer work of Jsir Oliver l^xlge." 

Smoke, dust and vapor from kilns and 
smelting works and trom roasters and lead 
furnaces were being poured over orchards 
and fields in California fifteen years ago. 
Farmers, whose property and crops were 
lu'ing injured or destroyed, hail gone to the 
courts for relief. Invisible sulphur dioxide, 
sulphuric acid, arsenic and lead salts and 
visible particles of lime filled the air in some 
of the richest agricultural regions of the 
Pacific Coast 

Such was the state of things in 190c. 
Frederick (i. Cottrell, aged twenty-eight, 
was then an instructor of physical chemistry 
at the University of California, where he had 
been graduated when he was nineteen. In 
Germany, while a student at Berlin and 
la-ip/ig, he hail noted the close relations that 
existed between the small colleges of Germany 
and the manufacturing classes. Professors, 
working in obscure lalxiratorics, often made 
discoveries of great value to industry, and 
German products were being sent all over the 
world. 

In short, Germany turned young Mr. 
Cottrell into a practical man — practical per- 
sonally and practical in his thoughts toward 
■ he nation in which he was born. He was 



By JAMES B. MORROW 

wedded, in 1004, to Miss Jessie M. Fulton. 
So in the summer of 1905, "needing a few 
hundred dollars," as he told the writer, 
he gave his vacation to the task of earning 
the money he required further to furnish his 
home. 

The destructive gases occasioned by the 
smelting of copper on the Pacific coast had 
deforested mountains and ruined crops and 
caused much litigation. Farmers were suing 
the owners of smelters and in some instances 
the smelters were closed. 

"I approached the subject from its noxious 
side," Or. Cottrell said. "Men working in 
copper were not concerned in the values that 
might be contained in smoke and dust. 
They were not interested in the removal of 
suspended particles trom gases, except as 
the gases and their elements caused injury 
to farmers and orchardists and lawsuits for 
damages. 

"My summer vacation of 190; was spent 
in experimentation. In the autumn, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Henry F.ast Miller, a con- 
sulting chemist, I set up a little laboratory 
in San Francisco. Dr. Miller, like myself, 
had been graduated at the University of 
California. He put some money into my 
enterprise and I continued my college duties 
at Berkeley." 

Along Came the Earthquake 

¥ WOULD spend the morning in our San 
■ Francisco laboratory and teach at the 
university in the afternoon. Then occurred 
the earthquake and fire of 1906 and we lost 
all pi our equipment. Dr. Miller had gone 
as far with me financially as was prudent 
for himself, and so we were glad when Mr. 
V.. S. Heller, also an alumnus of the University 
of California, expressed a desire to join us. 
He was a man of means and had strong bank- 
ing connections. 

"I have no extravagant habits," he said, 
"and neither own a yacht nor a ranch." 

"We hailed him with delight and gave him 
an interest. I worked five years on the 
invention and spent about Jjo.ooo. There 
were many difficulties and disappointments. 
Our first practical test, it might be said, was 
made at the Du Pont Powder Works on San 
Francisco Bay, where we used gases of sul- 
phuric acid, sending a current of electricity, 
by means of asbestos electrodes, through the 
wet sulphur fumes. Precipitation followed." 

Farther up the bay, in the meantime, the 
Sclby Smelting and 1-cad Company was 
having trouble with neighboring farmers and 
was filling an adjacent tunnel of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad with the fumes of sulphur 
trioxidc from a silver dissolving plant. 

Injunction proceedings had been started 
to close the smelters. Three great stacks 
were smothering the surrounding territory 
with acid, arsenic and lead salts. The small 
success of Dr. Cot troll's invention at the 
powder works caused the Selby Company to 
open negotiations for its use at their own 
establishment. 

"Our machinery," Dr. Cottrell told the 
writer, "met the situation at this plant and 
appears to have been the first commercially 



successful installation of electrical precipita- 
tion ever carried out. Slowly we made 
headway elsewhere and always we pointed 
to the stacks of the Selby Company as 
witnesses of what could be done." 

The news spread that smoke and gases 
could be " Cottrellised " and throughout the 
west orchardists and farmers appealed to 
the courts Inr the abatement of nuisances 
that long had poisoned trees and fields and 
eaten the paint off of houses and the shingles 
from the roofs of barns. 

For the Public Eenefit 

PROFESSIONALLY, 1 was not an in- 
* ventor ; " Dr. Cottrell said. "Nor had I 
any ambition to be a manufacturer. I had 
no desire of using the process I had de- 
veloped in my own behalf. Dr. Miller and 
Mr. Heller shared my feeling in this respect. 

"I believed that the same kind of coopera- 
tion between science and business that I 
had observed while a student in Germany 
would be of immense value in this country. 
But there were dangers to be avoided. Our 
colleges and universities, I thought, would 
not be strengthened were they to be domi- 
nated or influenced by business corporations 
or by particular industries. 

"Science, as I saw the case, should work in 
freedom and its discoveries given to the 
public. In that way our national develop- 
ment would be promoted, and the workers 
in our college and university laboratories 
would be detached from all outside interests. 

"At first we thought that we would turn 
our patents over to the University of Cali- 
fornia. Later, we decided that some other 
and larger plan would be better. Accord- 
ingly, the subject was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, a really 
national organization, and after two years of 
deliberation its officers accepted our proposal. 

"We had spent, as I said, $30,000. Our 
patents were on a paying basis. The future 
was fillet! with promise. On our part, we 
asked that we be reimbursed for our outlay 
and that the money received for the use of 
the patents lie devoted to the carrying on of 
the work of scientific research. 

"A corporation was organized by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Kmincnt men of 
business and science agreed to act as officers 
and directors. They are administering the 
patents with energy and ability and have 
already accumulated a large fund. 

"The Smithsonian Institution, through its 
Research Corporation, controls the patents 
in all of the forty-eight States, except six, in 
two tiers, on the Pacific coast. Young men 
had come into our laboratory and business 
and we transferred to them the rights in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Idaho. Also they control the 
application of the process to the cement 
industry throughout the country." 

The precipitation process was first em- 
ployed in the cement industry at Riverside, 
California. Kilns of a large company were 
raining clouds of lime and clay particles on 
the orange groves in the vicinity. Litigation 
was impending. The company spent a 



Unprofitable Industries 
Made Profitable 



SELDOM is the weakness in a busi- 
ness so fatal that success cannot be 
wrung from apparent failure. In 
most cases lack of profit is traceable to 
some one big weakness in the product or 
in management — and when that weakness 
is found, disconcerting 
losses are turned into 
healthy profit. 

Frequently, when we 
are consulted, we are 
able to make a business 
profitable by the single 
expedient of improving 
the product so that it is 
better able to cope with 
competition. Sometimes 
an entirely different 
product is evolved which 
can be manufactured 
with the same equip- 
ment and sold to greater 
advantage. 

Or perhaps the business may need new 
and improved methods in production, in 
finance, or in sales. Whatever be the 
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be its remedy, this company is equipped 
to find the cause and the remedy too. 

This is an organization which was 
formed at the suggestion of leading hank- 
ers and owners of industry to act as in- 
vestigators, counsellors, and managers of 
industrial interests. In- 
cluded in our staff are 
specialists in applied 
science, industrial analy- 
sis, commercial research, 
manufacturing proc- 
esses, marketing of 
goods, finance, and in- 
dustrial management in 
all its phases. 

Owners of industry 
will find that an Avram 
Investigation of their 
business will yield divi- 
dends in added earning 
power. 

An indication of the standing of this 
organization may be obtained from the 
names of its Board of Directors given at 
the bottom of this page. Write for our 
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million dollars in the purchase of surrounding 
land iind machinery to stop complaints and 
end the nuisance. Practically, the money 
hud been throw n awa> . 

It cost the cement company $200,000 to 
nstall the Cottrcll process hut the outlay 
resulted in the collection of nearly 100 tons 
of dust a day — o(' keeping that quantity of 
lime and clay out of the air— and ol pacifying 
the owners of the orange trees. And enough 
potash was obtained from the dust to 
pay a large dividend on the money in- 
vested in the new machinery. 

Since then the process has been 
adopted by many cement works 
in other parts of the country, 
notably in the Kast, and owners 
of iron furnaces are using it for 
the utilization of smoke and gases. 
The normal need of this country 
is fur .1 million tons ol potash 
viirlv. Before the war, rhe 
supply came from Germany. 
Its money value to the Ger- 
mans was $ 1 1,000,000. 

The cotton crop depends 
on potash and potash is a 
fertiliser for many other crops. 
Since the fall of 1914 this 
country, deprived ol the 
German supply, has been 
searching for potash de- 
posits on the surface ol the 
earth and beneath it. There 
are mountains ol jiotash 
locked in rocks but the cast 
of extraction makes its use 
impossible. 

Experts say that the only 
sources of a cheap and pcr- 
maru-nr supply ol American 
potash seems to be the 
cement kilns and the iron lur- 
naccs, from the dust ol which, 
by the Cottrcll process ol filtra- 
tion, large quantities may be pro- 
cured. It is said that one cement 
Compan\ alone is recovering potash 
to the value of $6,000 weekly. 

That brilliant metallurgist, Dr. 
Charles II. Fulton, of Case School 
of Applied Science, says that it has 
been demonstrated at the Circat 
balls copper plant that the dailv 
loss there in dust has amounted in 
the past r 1 j I.7T5 pounds ol copper, 
106 ounces of silver and seven- 
tenths ol .111 .1111. • ol gold, a matter 
of perhaps a quarter of million 
dollars .1 year. 

"There arc man\ smellers in 
the country," Dr. Fulton 
adds, "each of which burns off 
daily from 250 to 1 ,000 tons of 
sulphur from its ores into the atmosphere 
An.l a ton of sulphur will make three tons ul 
concentrated sulphuric acid ami six of super- 
phosphate fertilizer. The acid is not only 
thrown away but it docs immense damage to 
the surrounding country by getting into the 
drainage." 

The waste in metallurgical smoke — which 
means gases, vapors and fine dust — that 
issues trom blast, smelling and roasting 
furnaces runs into hundreds of millions in 
money. To prevent that waste was really 
the problem to which Dr. Cottrcll addressed 
himself when he sat down with his "pot- 
boiler," as he terms it, that he might obtain 
a little extra money with which to complete 
the furnishing of his home and to meet the 
expenses of his household — money, it should 
be said, that neither then nor since ever 
reached his pocket. Scientifically, however, 



all that he saw at the time was a smoke 
and vapor nuisance. Soon his vision was 
enlarged and thence onward he toiled with a 
true altruistic purpose. 

In explaining the unique and unselfish action 
of Dr. Cottrcll and his associates the Re- 
search Corporation says: "In 11,11 an offer 
was made to transit r as a gift to the Smith- 
sonian Institution extensive rights m the 
Cottrcll patents covering the process known as 
the electrical precipitation of sus- 
pended particles, in order that the 
profits resulting from the applica- 
tion of the patents, already well 
assured, might be applied to the 
advancement of scientific research 
and investigation. 

"Naturally," the corporation 
goes on to say, "this proposi- 
tion was at once rccogni/cd 
as both generous in spirit 
and highly original in 
conception. The 
idea, which origi- 
nated with Dr. Cott- 
rcll, was to render 
discovery a I r e .1 d y 
made, the mother of 
new discovery ami 
thus contribute to 
fhr scientific and 
technical develop- 
ment of the indus- 
trial arts." 

The profits de- 
rived from the pat- 
ents arc to form "an 
endowment fund to 
be used for the in- 
tensive study of scientific 
and industrial needs and 
to provide the means, 
through the testing of new 
discoveries and through study, 
investigation and experimen- 
tation, of. ipplving such needs." 
During the years that Dr. 
Cottrcll toiled over his inven- 
tion he earned his livelihood 
by teaching. And when wealth 
was at hand he turned it away. 
The fine foundations of Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie, in some 
respects, seem commonplace by 
comparison. 

Since 1911, Dr. Cottrell has 
been attached to the United 
States Hureau of Mines— first 
as a consulting chemist, then as 
a chief physical chemist work- 
ing in the field), then as chief 
chemist and then as chief met- 
allurgist. Not long ago he was 
appointed director, the highest 
orliLL-r in the bureau. 

The study ol his own patents made Dr. 
Cottrell a specialist in patent law and manage- 
ment. Thousands of German patents were 
Confiscated by the American government 
alter the war. Many were medical; others 
were mechanical. Dr. Cottrcll assisted in 
formulating a policy for the control nnd 
administration of all these patents. 

Besides, he was in charge of the govern- 
ment's experiments with and production of 
helium, a rare, non-inflammable and buoyant 
gas used within the last two years in balloons. 
The dirigibles employed early in the war 
between the Allies and Germany were filled 
with hydrogen hut were practically abandoned 
because they could be easily exploded with 
incendiary bullets. 

A great deal of helium is in the atmosphere 
and is found in certain springs and in vol- 




Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell 



canoes. The quantities in any one place or 
element, however, were so small that, previ- 
ous to 1 91 8, the whole world stock did not 
exceed, perhaps, more than 100 cubic feet. 
Scientific men, here and there, produced it 
at a cost ranging from $1,-00 to $ 2,000a cubic 
foot and kept it in laboratories as a curiositv. 
It was known to be, next to hydrogen, the 
lightest of known substances. 

In 1907, Dr. H. P, Cody of the University 
of Kansas and D. K. McKarland found helium 
in natural gas. When the United States 
went to war with Germany the qualities of 
helium were remembered and the discovery 
ol Cody and McKarland recalled. 

Three helium plants were built in the 
southwest for the purpose, it was given 
out, of producing "argon," another kind 
of gas. 

f)n the day when Germany surrendered 
there were 750 cylinders of helium, each 
containing loo cubic feet of gas, on the wharf 
ol New Orleans, waiting for a ship bound for 
France, 

It was planned to use this helium in huge 
dirigibles and to attack and destroy Berlin 
with huge quantities of high explosives. 
And it would have been done. 

Some day, possibly, Doctor Cornell's 
name will be known and spoken in every 
American home. He is forty-three years 
old and tall and muscular and has dark hair 
and brown eyes. Oakland, on the shore of 
San Francisco Bay, is where his parents lived 
when he was born. 



Settling with Mars 

V^AK CONTRACTS are again a cause of 
* * statistical announcements. According to 
the War Department, it has now determined 
that at the time of the armistice there were 
26,449 prime contracts, with subcontracts 
running into the hundreds of thousands. 
The total amount involved in suspension of 
these contracts, ;. e., rhe amounts the gov- 
ernment had contracted to pay for the parts 
of the contracts that it no longer wanted 
performed, was I 1,9 14,000,000. 

On May t s the department had settled 
24, DJ I of the contracts, and had hopes of 
finishing with the whole lot before June 30. 
The contracts settled before May 1; represent 
J:,9;fi,coo,coo of the aggregate mentioned 
above, and the settlements were effected by 
payment of a total of $ 78c, 000,000. In other 
words, the amounts actually paid in liquida- 
tion <>) the claims arising by reason of sus- 
pension of the War Department's contracts 
averaged 11 per cent of the amount the gov- 
ernment would have paid had the war gone 
on and the uncompleted parts of the contracts 
been fulfilled. In fact, the government is not 
even permanently out of pocket to the extent of 
the entire $.iXs,oco,ooo; because in settling the 
contracts it took over quantities of materials 
and equipment, out of which it will get some 
salvage. 

Sales of all manner of war supplies and ma- 
terials had in May produced returns that are 
expressed in large sums. Sales in the United 
States had brought $7 c6 ,000,000, and sales 
abroad had realized $822,000,000 more. The 
total, $1,678,000,000, is respectable. 

F.xactly how much of this money has been 
collected is not wholly clear. In sales made 
in the United States cash payment was the 
usual method of settlement, but of sales made 
in Europe only $108,000,000 were for cash, and 
some of the rest were on time that runs as long 
as ten years. It would seem to follow that 
the final statistical statement of the results of 
war contracts and war rates may not be ex- 
pected earlier than 1930. 
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Users Know. Here is 
One of Many: 

"After a thorough investigation of all 
makes cf calculating machines, I was 
finmly convinced that the Monrnc 
was the only machine having all the 
feature* necessary to handle the figure- 
work of our office. 

Thi» conviction wai baaed nn the 
folkiwmg five facton: 

1. The class of calculations involved. 

2. The great saving of time effected, 
•f. The elimination- of all mental 

figuring. 

A. The elimination of all re-checking. 
S. The simplicity rsf operation that 
enabled anyone in our office tu 
do the figure-work. 
After three attempt* to >-•> :i requi- 
sition through, my conviction woa com- 
pletely sustained, when, finally getting 
the Nfonroe, we have cut down the tune 
of figuring our van out report* by fully 
SQ%." — NEW YORK CENTRAL 
R. R„ ALBAMY, N. Y. 

Hamrr, Suptrviwr of :.\>-< 



I 

c Thc Monroe Cuts Out 
All This in "Your Office 



EOK inside this chalk line. That 
tells the story. All this brain- 
fatiguing work is cut out when you 
use the Monroe. The Monroe does it 
for you, A few simple turns of the crank 
and your answer — 19525 .; — appears 
with almost unbelievable speed. 

The Calculating Machine that has made 
figuring as easy as turning a crank. 

Simply set your numbers on the 
Monroe keyboard and turn the crank- 
forward to multiply or add ; backward 
to divide or subtract. No complements 
necessary ; no reciprocals necessary; no 
trained operators necessary. 



And you know your answer is cor- 
rect. Before your very eyes — on the 
Monroe keyboard and in the Monroe 
dials — is visible, positive proof that 
your answer is right right the first 
time. 

The Monroe delivers the same un- 
failing accuracy and speed on all your 
figure-work. 

Mail coupon for "Book of Facts" 
which explains fully how easily the 
Monroe figures invoices, chain dis- 
counts, payrolls, percentages, esti- 
mates, interests — every kind of figur e - 
work in every business every day. 





Calculating 

Machine 



Jr. 



Monro* Calculating Machin* Co. 
Woolworth Bulldinf. N«w York 
Offices in Principal Cities 



N. H. 7 30 
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The Log of Organized Business 



MERCHANTS of Arkansas C in, 
Kansas, a town with a imputa- 
tion of 11,000 souls, arc not 
content to wait for business to come 
to them, they go out anil bring it in. 
A unique plan to boost Arkansas City 
and attract outside trade, inaugurated 
In the Chamber of Commerce of that 
Citv, is hearing fruitful results. 

One feature provides that if an 
\rkansas lift Merchant's price on 
sonic article is too high, the committee, 
which has charge ot the boosting campaign, 
says to him: "Your price is wrong." "Ponca 
City, or whatever competing town it may be. 
is under-selling you. Get in line!" And 
the merchant agrees to do so because if he 
doesn't the trade which would naturally 
come to Arkansas City will go elsewhere. 

Before bargain sales, advertisements arc 
inserted in the newspapers, a copy is sub- 
mitted to the Committee which decides upon 
the merits of the bargains offered and whether 
the advertiser has stock enough to justify 
the sale. If so, the Chamber of Commerce 
guarantees the genuineness of the sale. 
Much confidence is placed in this guarantee 
by the public in and around Arkansas City. 

No opportunity for boosting this enter- 
prising community is ever overlooked. When 
a country customer comes into 11 store the 
merchant in a tactful way suggests that he 
subscribe for the Arkansas City papers, if 
he is not already a subscriber. In this way 
he boosts his advertising medium and aids 
the development of the local newspapers. 
If a customer pays tor a bill of goods with n 
check on a bank in some other city, the 
merchant offers to introduce him to a cashier 
of an Arkansas City bank. 

Merchants arc expected to equip their 
stores for human as well as commercial 
service, with rest rooms for farmers' wives and 
children. Many stores arc already socquipped. 

Everybody in Arkansas City seems to have 
the boosting and cooperative idea. The 
banks of that community are in on the pro- 
motion campaign. Recently they financed 
the purchase ot seventy-five head of pure- 
bred Holstein cattle. 

Pan Pacific Congress 

ORANKUN K. LANE, former secretary of 
*■ the Interior Department, will act as chair- 
man ot the first Pan Pacific Commercial 
Congress, to be held in Hawaii in 1921. Mr. 
Lane is vice-president of the Pan Pacific 
Cnion and will spend a month next year in 
Hawaii at the ocean's cross roads to inaugurate 
the first conference of the leaders from the 
Pacific lands and to outline the scope of those 
that arc to follow. The Pan Pacific Scientific 
Conference which will meet in Honolulu this 
August will lay the basis on which the Con- 
gresses of the Pacific will be founded. Dr. 
Herbert E. Gregory, chairman of the Scien- 
tific Conference, and his fellow scientists, 
believe that the Pacific, which contains at 
least two-thirds of the world's population, 
can be made to provide the bulk of the world's 
future tood supply. They say that when 
the habits of the fish are scientifically under- 
stood, enough fish can be supplied from the 
waters of the Pacific to feed the whole world. 

How Did They Do It? 

THE Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce is 
getting many letters asking how it con- 
ducted its campaign which resulted in the 



In spite of fogs and squalls, the 
good ship forges right along, 
thank, you, and there are events 
aloft and below that are emi- 
nently worthy to be recorded 



enrollment of 1^00 new mem her*. Organiza- 
tions requesting this information cannot 
understand how a work of such magnitude 
could be carried on with so little fuss— how 
a few business men could go quietly to work 
without the services of a paid professional 
and launch a campaign without a bass drum. 

In many respects the campaign was unique. 
There was no paid advertising. There 
were no series of tree luncheons or dinners, 
there VII no debating, no premiums, no 
passing the buck, no hot air. It was simply 
a record of congenial work well done by 
patriotic members who took pride in making 
their organization the largest in the country. 
Alwjut three hundred members were enrolled 
on the various teams. Hundreds of applica- 
tions were secured, however, by free-lance 
workers who were not members of any team. 
There was a minimum of newspaper notices 
for the reason that the publicity was con- 
ducted along other lines; namely, by word of 
mouth, an experiment that proved surprisingly 
effective. 

Ashtabula Chamber Wins 

'T'HF first accomplishment of the newly 
*■ organized Chamber of Commerce of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, was made when the chamber 
was successful in changing public sentiment 
in favor of a municipally owned street railway. 
L'nder private ownership the street railway 
of Ashtabula had not prospered for many- 
years. An ordinance was drafted by the 
city council to provide for its purchase by 
the city. At first, public sentiment as 
voiced on the street and in the newspapers 
was strongly against the proposition. The 
Chamber of Commerce Committee sup- 
ported the plan to have the city take over 
and operate the railway as being the only 
feasible solution to the problem. The cham- 
ber inaugurated a campaign to get its 
views before the pubbc two weeks before the 
ordinance wus submitted to a referendum. 
The active support of the local newspapers, 
factory and shop meetings, lapel buttons, 
all were used to swing public opinion. The 
result was that the proposed ordinance was 
carried by a large vote- 
San Francisco Advertises 

"MOT much grass grows under the feet of 
* the Chamlier of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco. Recently three new publications deal- 
ing with the industry and commerce of San 
Francisco were issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. They are "Indus- 
trial San Francisco," "San Francisco — her 
Foreign Trade," and the "Eighth Annual 
Statistical Report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce." 

The industrial supremacy of San Francisco 
is realistically told in the publication that 
is devoted to this vital subject of the com- 
munity's achievement. The foreign trade 
booklet is a publication of sixteen pages and 



tells an equally interesting story of 
the lure of San Francisco and her 
markets for the merchants. 

Lending a Helping Hand 

THF Chamlier of Commerce of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, has earned 
for itself the title of good Samaritan 
from tourists who pass that way. 
The chamber has established a free 
camp for tourists on [jiwer Broadway, 
a street over which traffic from eleven 
marked highways, including the Lincoln and 
Jefferson highways, pass the Missouri River. 

Free tents and telephone service, well 
water, complete toilet facilities and police 
protection are provided by the Council 
Bluffs chamber. 

Alabama Merchants Organize 

AT a meeting of the merchants of Alabama, 
held at Birmingham, the Alabama Mer- 
chants' Association was organized. The pur- 
poses of this organization are to prevent 
unjust taxation; to work for legislation; 
to safeguard credits; to conform Alabama 
exemption laws to those of progressive states; 
to protect the merchants, interest against 
any legislation which might in any manner 
effect it and to work for the uplift and the 
betterment of the state at large. 

Chamber Buys Park 

nPHF. Missoula, Montana, Chamber of Com- 
' mercc has purchased Cobban Park, one 
of the most beautiful camping spots in the 
state of Montana. The park will be equipped 
immediately as an auto camp park to be 
used by the 1920 tourists for the first time. 
This is one of the most important achieve- 
ments of the Missoula chamber since its 
recent organization. It is expected that the 
new camp park will serve as a big inducement 
for travel to pass through Missoula. 

N. Y. Chamber Election 

AT its one hundred and fifty-second Annual 
** Meeting the Chamlier of Commerce of 
the State of New York elected Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, president. At the rime 
of his election, Mr. Kingsley was in Japan. 
The vice-presidents elected were Welding 
Ring, A. C. Bedford and William Woodward. 
William H. Potter was elected treasurer, 
Charles T. (jwynne was reelected secretary, 
and Irving T. Bush was made chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Chamber Dues Are Going Up 

WITH a view to meet increased expenses 
the Hartford, Connecticut, Chamber of 
Commerce has raised its firm and club mem- 
bership dues to $15.00. An investigation of 
cities corresponding in size to Hartford 
disclosed to the chamber of that city that the 
prevailing rates of dues was $25.00 for all 
classes of membership. For similar reasons 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, Commercial Club has 
raised its active membership dues to $20.00. 

A Foreign Trade Service 

MEMBERS of commercial organizations 
interested in foreign trade, when visiting 
European countries, are invited by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce at London, 8 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall S. W., to make use 
of its facilities through which no business 
man properly credited need feci a stranger in 
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S*nd for thU Valuable Book 

"All about Tank Con," 11 rnitifiliMr Ruidnftir i*mk 
car uaerm. Data UirJudna all the dftafltvl and jpRti- 
eral information Iwn and avflm should have for 

t)*o nnl'n>t nlhl tu>»t oetitiiuuii at u(m-nLiuii of cur*. 
Miktl*>«i |mm)|i,ih| friau Si \j>n't» to any uddrawi 
on roo»J|iC at prion— 9$. 



Creating Tides of Gasoline Power 
For Travel, Traffic, Production 

L TTfF, a new and mightier Niagara, harnessed to dispense its power through- 
j out the land, gasoline flows in tides of energy that quicken the work 
and pleasure of the world. 

The fan-like spread of these tides gives life to motor cars and trucks, to 
the tractors of the farm, to motor boats and airplanes, and to numerous 
engines that lessen labor burdens and make possible an innumerable diver- 
sity in manufacturing. 

Strong and enduring as rock-ribbed river banks, trains and trains of tank 
cars keep the tide at flood. 

Standard Tank Cars are constant units in the current because they are 
built with extra strength and special attention to details. 

Tank cars built, repaired and rebuilt, sold and leased. 
Write any office for leasing terms, and for any other 
detailed and engineering information. 

Standard Tank Car Company 



ST. LOUIS 

Arcade Bid),'. 



Offices : 

NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 

Woolworrk Bldtf. Union Arcade Bld^. 

WorU: SHARON. PA. 



CHICAGO 

People* C«« Hi.i^ 



Standard Tank Cars 
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London, or in any of the other principal 
cities lit Europe. Kurt her information on 
this matter may he hail from the American 
office of the American Chamber uf Commerce 
in Ivomlon by communicating with 140 
Broadway, New York City. 

Memphis Elects President 

DOBERT B. ELLIS has been elected 
president of the Ctnunoef tit Commerce 
of Memphis, Tennessee. Although a native 
«>1 West Point, Mississippi, he has l>een .1 
resilient of Memphis since 1905, when he 
became a member nl the 1 lessig-Kltis Drug 
Company. The new president was the author 
ot the proposed city-manager form of govern- 
ment for Memphis and is generally given 
credit h>r that movement which resulted in 
the election of the citizens' ticket, composed 
or rive representative business men who had 
never before held office ami whose election 
has been heralded as the beginning of a new 
epoch for Memphis. He has been actively 
engaged in other civic movements for the 
moral and social welfare of Memphis just 
as much as for its financial and economic 
advancemen t. 

Forty-one Years' Service 

A ETF.R a continuous service of forty-one 
»■ years J. M. Reilly, of the Newark, New 
Jersey, Hoard of Trade, recently resigned 
with the honorary title of secretary emeritus. 
Mr. Reilly went to work for the Board of 
Trade in I H-j't as office boy, becoming assistant 
secretary in tHyo. Twelve years later he be- 
came secretary of that organization, in which 
capacity he served for the last eighteen years. 

Mr. Reilly has the distinction of holding 
the record of continuous service with one 
organization. The records of the Chamber 
of Commerce show but three secretaries who 
are still with the organization that were with 
it in 1901 and less than a score who have 
served the same organization continuously 
for ten years. 

Ban Standing Committees 

IN ORDER to carry 011 the work of thecham- 
' her more effectively the Chamber of Com- 
mcrccof Alton, Illinois, will hereafter appoint 
committees onlv as they are needed lor the 
pur|Kisc ol getting something done and when 
this is accomplished the committees will be 
discharged. Committees will be appointed 
in conformity with the program ot work. 
Members of the organization will not be 
divided into trade groups with a chairman, 
but will work as members of the organization 
as a whole. 

Community Hotel 

\ I AINI.Y through the efforts of the Mem- 
■ * pin-, Tennessee, Chaml>er of Commerce 
that community is to build, this year, a new 
modern hotel. The Tri-Statc Motel Building 
Company has been organized under a charter 
of the state to carry on the work. It is 
proposed to issue £750,000 in stock and 
to borrow #750,000 on a bond issue and 
mortgage. A contract has been entered 
into and an organization of an operating 
company will lease the hotel on completion 
for a term of twenty-five years, the. length of 
time the bunds will run. 

New Guatemala Chamber of Commerce 

\T a meeting of American business men 
at Guatemala City, Guatemala, some 
forty signatures from men representing every 
manufacturing business house ol that country 
were affixed to the charter for the new 
Guatemala Chamber of Commerce at Guate- 
mala. The charter has Ix-cn presented to the 



government anil as soon ns granted the active 
organization and work will commence. Firms 
of other nationalities are to be admitted under 
certain restrictions and associate membership 
will consist of American firms in the United 
States having agents in Guatemala, but 
maintaining no permanent office there. 
Under basis of a minimum membership of 
1 (O the dues have been fixed at #50.00 per 
annum, with an initial fee of #10.00. As- 
sociate members will pay dues of #15.00 
per year, having all the privileges of the 
chamber except voting. The enthusiasm 
and interest shown guarantees the success of 
the new organization. 

The account of this meeting was accom- 
panied by an announcement that the position 
of assistant secretary is open to a young man 
having had the necessary experience in 
Chamber of Commerce work, accompanied 
with ■ thorough knowledge of Spanish. 
Applications stating qualifications should 
be addressed to the American Chamber of 
Commerce at Guatemala, care of the American 
Consulate, Guatemala. 

Americanization Movement 

IN ORDER to combat radicalism the Na- 
" tional Board of Eire Underwriters, an or- 
ganization representing 1 02 of the largest stock 
fire insurance companies in this country, has 
taken steps to secure enrollment pledges from 
local agents all over the United States of 
offensive and constructive loyalty. This com- 
bat to fight Bolshevism has been designated as 
Fire Insurance Amcriean'zation Movement. 

Hudson Raises Big Fund 

Vf EMBERS of the Chamber of Commerce 
* * of Hudson, New York, have demon- 
strated their faith in Hudson when, at a 
special meeting called to consider industrial 
conditions, more than #<o,ooo was pledged 
(or financing suitable buildings for industry. 
An effort will be made to bring the total to 
#150,000 before the campaign closes. 

Austria Resumes Trade 

ACCORDING to the American Chamber 
** of Commerce in London a second large 
consignment of goods from Austria valued 
at JJtoo.ooo has arrived in London. The 
goods are in charge of Dr. Pistor, secretary 
ot the Austrian Chamber of Commerce and 
includes furniture, boats, surgical instru- 
ments, leather, glassware, ivory, ladies' blouses, 
ostrich feathers, manicure sets and pianos. 
The difficulty in reestablishing trade is great 
owing to the exchange being so much against 
Austria. 

Surprises in British Budget 

r T'!IE American Chamber of Commerce 
■ reports that the budget for the coming 
year introduced by the Chancellor of the 
E.xchcqucr contains some surprises to the 
British taxpayer. In all £1 >>o,ooo,ooo ster- 
ling is estimated to be the yield of the new 
taxes, but experts do not hesitate to state 
that many of the new and increased 
taxes will defeat the object in view. In- 
creased charges are to be made on letters, 
parcels, telegrams, newspapers, while the duty 
on spirits, beer, and cigars is also to be raised. 

Express Service 

THE American Kxprcss Company, which 
acts as the general agent of the Anglo- 
French air service, recently made a delivery 
of two coops of chickens and ducks, consigned 
from London to Paris, in three hours. The 
fowl were pedigreed stock and were sent by 
air for speed and safety's sake. They es- 
caped rehandling at railway terminals and 



docks and it was not necessary to provide 
for feeding and watering. By mail service, 
by train and boat, it would require two days 
under most favorable • conditions to have 
delivered the fowl in Paris. 

This express air service between the two 
capitals is l>ting rapidly patronized by busi- 
ness men of London and Paris. Diamonds, 
jewelry, furs, honds and such valuables 
comprise the usual freight carried by airplane 
on such trips. 

Fund for Austrian Relief 

Till- United States Chamber of Commerce 
is raising a fund of #t:,too to buy food 
for the members of the staff of the Chamber 
ol Commerce of Vienna, Austria. This fund 
is being raised in response to an appeal re- 
ceived from the Vienna chamber. This 
amount will be sufficient to pay for a #50 
AkxI draft for each member of the Vienna 
chamtar staff. Many of the Vienna chamber 
employes are heads of families and arc in 
need of urgent relief. Subscriptions for this 
special fund should be sent immediately to 
the secretary of the chamber at Washinuton. 
Checks should lie made payable to "Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
V ienna Eood bund." 

A Remarkable Chamber of Commerce 

RALPH MORROW, executive secretary 
of the Greenwich, Connecticut, Chamlier 
of Commerce, in an article in the Chester- 
(irUian, a weekly magazine, writes that it 
is unfortunately true "that merchants' as- 
sociations in country towns, as a rule, arc 
harmful and impotent, organizations which 
afford the chronic kicker a means of 'getting 
something off his chest' or of indulging in 
the futile pastime of attracting attention to 
himself by advocating some impractical or 
fool idea." 

This description does not fit the Chamlnrr 
of Commerce of Greenwich, writes Mr. 
Morrow. He says that the Greenwich cham- 
lier has lots of "pep" and "go" to it. Alto- 
gether he says it is "one of the liveliest 
organizations in Connecticut." 

Economy Taught in Movies 

MOVING PICTURES are not new in the 
business world. Industry anil com- 
merce both have In-en using films for several 
years to display and sell product*. But an 
entirely new and unique adaptation of the 
scheme was made recently by a large Dayton, 
Ohio, concern that had a four-reel film of its 
plant produced for the purpose of teaching 
economy to its employes. This picture is 
unique in that it does nut sell goods, its 
message means nothing to the general public 
and its exhibition is confined to the screen 
in the auditorium of the company's plant. 
The actors in the picture arc the employes 
of the company. The film is visual plea 
for economy or rather the elimination of waste, 
in time, materials and personal efficiency. 

Delegates off for Paris 

ON JLfNE 5 some eighty odd delegates, 
the last to leave, sailed on the steamship 
Kroonlatui for the organization meeting of 
the International Chamber uf Commerce 
to l>e held at Paris during the week of June 11. 
Altogether about 200 American business 
men representing the United States Chamber 
of Commerce arc attending the Paris meeting. 

Preliminary plans for the International 
■Meeting were arranged by a general organiza- 
tion meeting headed by John H. Fahcy, of 
Boston, who sailed for Paris immediately 
following the April meeting of the United 
States Chamber ol Commerce. 
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Secrets from 
a Wis te -killer; 

note book 



Ct-'CH bits of salesmen's 
experience as lire q.n-ted 
below, ure representative of 
the npirit of the Johns- 
Manville Sales Organization. 

When Johns- Man villi" 
salesmen ure assembled in 
conventions all over the 
land, these close-ups" of 
persona] experiences in 
everyday serving and selling 
come to light 

From note books, reports, 
or even from memory, come 
hiiiuVnts which indicate 
more truly than anything 
else the kind of men they 
are ami the type of institu- 
tion they represent. 

Each of these men in his 
territory is the Johns-Man- 
ville Company to a certain 
group of people. Collect- 
ively, these waste-killers" 
are Johns-Manville Service 
— humanized. 

So in presenting these 
little human experiences, we 
are hopeful that those who 
as yet may not know this 
company, through its men, 
may gain in part at least 
I he regnrd for them that 
thousands with whom we 
do business, already have. 

R W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
296 Maditon Avenue. New York Cily 
10 I uctonr : Uronchtt in 63 Large Cilia 

For Canada 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Lid. 
Toronto 
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Asbestos 



Garage man says. 

"Out Brake Lining is too good" 

J. T. .1. Oiin*-*c my*. "Our lining lasl* too 
!nn^." A hard nno to rone h:u knt. becra us© 
tin? nn>wer srnuirlK like pri-achinir. 'laid 
htm that even UimiLrh he sells \c*s of our 
brake lining per customer, 
per year, he'll he budding 
the kind of confidence that 
makes more custumcrs, 

Kithcr the adwrtitiincor the 
brake lining it self i • nitikhur 
people a>< f-*r Johns-Man 
vjlle instead of Mist,' brake 
tiniUK — maybe both* 




A piece of chalk that 
saved $5,000.00 



Tuesday went through a 
plant u here they had :i lot 
nf dryers and other equip- 
ment repie-ientinjf thou- 
Kaattl of .sqiime feet of 
bare, hot surfaces. Drew 
n small square w»th chalk 
«n one dryer wall nnd bet 
the engineer Ihnt one ton 
of mill a year " lis l-t in 
WARCd heat. Proved it 
wirh our tablet* — in fart, 
I Ne ftra re abould have heeti 
l ft ton*. W e -t irt Insulnt 
Intnl. n\s dryer* a week-* 
ff in Inday. He'* fttd I 
vauw in, he any*. 





Sold 4,500 sq. 
of milence 



ft. 



Sterna r»|.hic room; 34 Kid* nil 
working; boitip noise! Sold owner 
aroutiical treatment by showing 
him amvinic f^m botftBMod i*nV 
eieney from hU onlee force. In- 
stallation contract hu ciaua* in it 
which nay*: Work u> be done 
without- Beriou* ialcrupUoa to 
buunesa — eaiy I 



Siw u nvm today whn 
swore, lie honjrht Asbestos 
ShinixIfH in iK>\ihte ntrips. 
lie didn't have Asbestos 
Shimrh-s at all. Very niurh 
tli^tfiihted when I showed 
him how miif'h more durable nml 
lookiuir and lire wife the Johns-Mam 
Amuck ton .Shingle would have Ik-cu. 

There''* a lot nf confusion between asphalt 
und tisbotos sh unties in Hie pwhltr mind. 

notire our n d v e r 1 1 * i u g i-» 1 ryi 
»trti.ghteji this out. 




Mere's a funny one 

Saw two piimn-i exactly 
alike in e. n k i nc r o <■ in . 
Hotel 

To utart one. yon had tn 
open the steam valve two 
turns, thou kick the rod lus 
fore she'd move* 

The other pump started 
easily with turn opciiuu; 
of the valve t..- i ideit'p 
prove reductd rat-kin.? fljn> 
tion when our S*m II j ■ m arc 
ii-eti Instead of ordinary 
parkinc. \\ <■ less Ion* of 
fleam puwer. Miring In rod 
and packing wear. 



Remember this date—- 

Katftafef* on fire prevt-niion. Aj^ 
biptfj* ftopfittg diirrihutor and hm dpftieni 
btked me to irive a ttilk at the Uifih 
School, npxt Turnday t on Fir** Pn-vrntion. 
We ahould all do more of thi*. U a part 
of our acrvice of ouuftervulion. 




iohns-Manville 

Serves in Conservation 
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The Nation's Business Observatory 

The executive — who knows his own industry— will see here what his neighbor industries 
are most concerned about, and may tie the information up to his problems 



THI-' NATION'S BUSINF.SS gives herewith the views of 
the business press ol the country on topics that arc upper- 
most in the minds ot commerce and industry. These are 
gathered from no one trade and from no one section. If is an 
effort to present the collective mind of business as ir confronts 
its most pressing problems. 

I'pjxrrmost among them in the last few weeks have been the 
questions of price cutting and of credit restrictions, lioth hailed 
as panaceas tor the high cost of living. If needs only the most 
casual reading to make it plain that industrv is beginning to 
resent the cry of "profiteer' and is increasingly eager to justify 



itself. There is a note of resentment against indiscriminate 
price cutting, a feeling that the public may take it as 

confession. 

Both manufacturers and retailers arc sensing the fact that the 
financial problems of the railroads are their problems and that 
if the railroads arc to give adequate service, they must give 
adequate returns — returns which must be largely derived from 
increased freight rates. 

Farm labor shortage is a problem not alone for the farmer but 
affecting every industry and every home. Some indication of 
the situation and the steps taken to remedy it are here given. 



The Wave of Price Cutting 

One of Doubtful Merit 

THE wave of price cutting which seemed 
to sweep over the country in the latter 
part of May and the early part of June 
is plainly puzzling to the periodical* oi the 
trades most concerned. The Dry Hoods Econ- 
omist doesn't believe that the movement was 
as widespread as the daily newspaper reports 
indicated or that it will last, hut says: 

h u i II doubtless not lie easily facgO i a t B by such 
consumers as arc thoughtful enough to (Hinder the 
question of how much pr<>ht h,u been made right 
along fur the last several Years by those Mure* which 
suddenly decided to give 20 |icr cent off . . 1 he 
impression their words tended to create was that 
all American retailers arc profiteers— have at the 
very least liccn making 20 per cent more than they 
were entitled (0 earn. 

In the Kt'onomiit' s opinion, then, the best advice 
that can l>e offered toda> ir retailers, 11* any there lie, 
who are still ]>crtur!ied b> the recent develop- 
ments is this: Don't try to convince People that 
you're working for economy when you're offer- 
ing great aitractions to them to sj>cml their 
money. Don't argue that by increasing consump- 
tion you're going to reduce prices. And don'i 
jusc .us a friend of the public just Ixrcausc it's to your 
interest to reduce your stock, or because vou must 
reduce it. On the contrary, tell the public why 
you wish to turn merchandise into cash. Teil 
them, .is some stores have done, that the spring hut, 
been backward; rhat rain has prevailed; that you 
overbought, if you please. 

The Textile World "Journal takes the matter 
less to heart. Here is one comment from its 
columns: 

When the slaughter uf high prices began in 
department stores, the populace declared it a Roman 
holidav and cheered from morning to night, a dally 
service rc|»irts. That is, they cheered until the} 
bought jade hat pins at 1/4 cents in a nun-slashing 
store that the 2c per cent off retailer shoveled out 
madly at #1.00 each 

"A boom to promote business" is the way 
The Crockery and Qlan Journal sees it, hut it 
qualifies this opinion as follows: 

It is, however, an indication of future events, 
and has accomplished some good. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, lor instance, in con- 
vention assembled, unanimously adopted resolu- 

the price- 
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it concerted action will occur in 
Septeml>cr, reductions 10 lie from 10 to J< percent. 
Thus the present sporadic movement may serve as 
wedge for a serious and permanent 
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Torirs made by manufacturers in the china 
trade have not been exorbitant, it a little 
t the reductions will affect them, save in the 
very general wav that one thing affects another. 
Admittedly, crockery and glassware arc high, but 



the height hu been caused by ourside conditions, 
and not by any unnatural means from within. The 
trade is fortunate that in no instance can an example 
ot profiteering be found. 

The silk trade, which got an early jolt 
through the financial difficulties of Japan, 
takes a cheerful view. Silk, the trade organ, 

says: 

While there is no reason to believe that there is 
less money to spend in the pockets of consumers 
than there was a ve.ir ago, the natural and accu- 
mulative effects of the general country-wide pro- 
test against the steadily mounting prices of all 
commodities, was eventually bound to influence the 
situation and force the pendulum of prices down- 
wards — either that or a general business panic. 

The conflicting views Of the men's clothini; 
trade arc expressed in this, from The Manu- 
facturing Clothier: 

It is admitted that there is a large surplus of 
clothes in the hands of retailers, due largely to the 
unseasonable spring. One manufacturer estimated 
this surplus at $25,030,000. He believed retailers 
were to per cent overstocked, while manufacturers 
were 25 per cent overstocked. This view was ex- 
pressed by Henry K"?-.".:hal, of S. rnucl Rosenthal 
& Brothers. 

' H'lcef arc going d-vwn," said Mr Rosenthal, 
"The |itoplc hav;n 1 been buying, and the retailers 
have large srncks on hand. Manufacturers ex- 
pected a record sale of spring clothes and made up 
huge quantities which the retailers bought, for 
they, too, expected a tremendous demand. Now 
theY have these goods, and in many cases must 
cut prices to get money to meet obligations." 

\Nilliam Goldman, of Cohen, Goldman 6; Co., 
said there would lie no general reduction of clothing 
prices next fall. The department store reductions 
were regarded by Mr. Goldman as a shrewd business 
move. He likewise held the view that the reduction 
would bring about vastly increased sales and that 
ihev could perhaps trc'ile their turnover with small 
additional overhead charges 

The Modern Miller, while not concerned for 
its own trade, where there is no sign of price 
cutting, is not sure that reductions arc an 
unmixed blessing: 

A new turn was given the price question by a 
speaker at a recent convention, who declared that in 
the general condemnation against high prices, many 
people ignore the fact rhar low commodity prices, 
while seemingly desirable, may be the reverse of a 
blessing. They may, and usually do, signify a 
shrinkage in demand in the commodity markets and 
consequent depression and stagnation. Therefore, 
he says, high prices, so long as they do not run into 
panic or famine prices, may be by no means an evil. 

A banking view is voiced by The Financial 
Age, which sees this cause and this good from 
the movement: 

Window shopping became the vogue instead of 
interior shopping, and the merchant knew from his 
sates record that previous liberal purchasers were 



gradually cutting down their buying. With big 
stocks on hand and the market gradually lessening, 
there was but one course to pursue: make the prices 
attractive enough to loosen up the purses of the 
people. The result has l>een cash in the safe instead 
of goods on the shelves, but with still room for im- 
provement in business. 

Danger to Food Supplies Seen 

in Drastic Credit Restriction 

/^ONSIDF.RABLF. uneasiness is shown by 
business papers in various industries over 
the restriction of bank loans. It is apparent 
that every industry feels that it should not 
be made a target in efforts to deflate credit. 
F.ncuuragcmcnt is seen bv some in the recent 
declaration of Governor Harding, of the Feder- 
al Reserve Board, that the board is opposed to 
drastic or oppressive measures in bringing 
about a loan reduction. 

Governor Harding explains that while the 
question is one for purely local determination, 
he feels sure that banks are not forcing settle- 
ments of loans where such action will handicap 
production. Inc Tcriminatc curtailment, he 
d rehires, is not purposed. 

LM problem of inflation can only be solved, 
says the Bul.elm ksucd by the National City 
Bank, by the application of good judgment to 
individual cases. It adds: 

The natural counterpart to an over-extended 
credit situation is vastly augmented production of 
necessities, and that is the great need of the time. 

Banks are having difficulty, it is pointed 
out by the Ctntral Banker, in determining 
what arc essential and non-essential loans. 
It has this to say: 

It requires good judgment to determine the 
non-essential quality of loans, but unce it is evident, 
the duty of the banker is to make such loons us a 
matter of serving its constituency. One thing is 
certain. We cannot go on piling up loans indefi- 
nitely. The end must come and the sooner there 
is a halt the better it is far all of us. I .eg inmate 
business needs every available dollar. Let the 
resources of the country be used for production and 
development and allow the non-essentials to wait 
until conditions are nearer normal. 

The Financial Age believes the credit situa- 
tion will get worse in the autumn. 

The viewpoint of one industry, food pro- 
duction, is set forth in The National Proci- 
tioner, which declares the rush to reduce loans 
may crush the wrong persons. 

Advices from Arizona say that because the 
Federal Reserve Board has ordered member banks 



cancelled with forfeiture of advance payments. 
Cattle growers describe the situation as serious and 
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Kissel Dependability 

, "The result of 14 years transportation engineering — plui designing and construction experi- 
ence of tracks in use; a definite Kissel policy of efficient factories, organization and capital 
to build trucks that actually meet and stand up under respective transportation needs"— 

Standardizes Transportation 

Because owners experience such unusual satisfaction 
that they standardize on Kissel Trucks as their increased 
requirements demand — is the reason why the Kissel 
single unit owners of today .become the Kissel fleet 
owners of tomorrow. ■(A ^f S-f 

Five size* specification!., catalogs from nearest 
Kissel distributor or 

KISSEL MOTOR CAR GO;, Hartford, Wis., U. S. A. 
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A Bank Knows Its Own Country 

TN Japan, South Africa, Italy, Eng- 
*> land — in all important countries — 
are great commercial banks which 
can give the facts as to credit, mar- 
kets, individual character and busi- 
ness methods that are needed by 
American business in foreign trade. 

The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York maintains close relations 
with these great international com- 
mercial banks. Through them, it 
offers to its friends the combined 
banking knowledge of the world. 

National Bank of Commerce 

in New\brk 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Serious Farm-Labor Shortage 

Disturbs the Great Middle-West 
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and siudv the farm situation. 

Such a meeting as Mr. Slum larger sug- 
gested was recently held in Chicago and the 
National Implement ami Vehicle Association 
< ailed a conference on the subject. A 
■tightly better situation is reflected in a recent 
crop report of the American Steel and Wire 
Company , w hie h showed: 

Much Irs acute complaint of farm-lal>.n 
shortage comet from most sratrs. Several said 
nothing lbM< ir fur the first time this -..r- and 
some of the most inipotr.inr prodming states re- 
t r !- ] enough now available or m sight. Iowa said, 
"While labor is not plentiful, there 11 enough." Ill- 
inois sji.l there was no complaint aliout labor, and 
North Cttolina sail!, "Pinny of labor." 

The ire of /-'arm and Ranch was aroused b* 
a maga/inc writer who told the farmer "that 
a pudgier pav envelope will secure and keep 
competent help." /-arm and Ranch retorts: 



either the envelopes or their stomachs cmpts when 
they ring the dinner heli. 

The seriousness of the situation is shuwn 
by a survey made by the Michigan crnp- 
rcporring service which is thus summarized 
by Chicagn Dairy VroAucc: 

A large percentage uf men on farms arc past 
fifty sears of age and without help- The average 
si/e of farms is 91.? acres, ami there are hut 1 1 men 
anil boys to each ten farms, or but one man or boy ro 
each 82.C acres., with many of ihoc ufible lo do a 
full man s work. There are jojoo vacant house* (in 
f..rm% 10.000 of which have been vacated within 
the last year. 

Of the jt6 ( ooo men on farms three years ago, 
a/1,000 have since left; :0,00c of them during the 
past year. This unprecedented exodus from farms 
indicates that city anJ industrial life have become 
mure profitable ami satisfactory than farm life. A 
recent preliminary survey conducted by the State 
shows similar and comparable results, 
e would be a decrease of t c.8 per cent 



I Bureau shows similar and cotnporab] 
anil that there would be a decrease of 1 5.8 
in the acreage of cultivated crops this year as a 
result. 

J. B. Howard, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is quoted in the Farm Implement 
.Vexes as saying: 

Not only the boys, but whole families are now 
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The Lou Mit»piy GrtQpmytJLtd . 
0 U v h e c Built , dctur c*J and 
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800,000,000 Match Sticks a Day! 




'THE 

AUSTIN METHOD 



ABOUT seven matches for every man, woman ami child in the country 
* » is rhe daily production of" the plant illustrated. The entire plant was 
built, designed and equipped l>\ 'Che Austin Company for The Log Supply 
Company, Ltd., (Quebec. 

The Austin Company is best known for its service to industry in 
originating and developing Standard Factory Buildings. But Austin Service 
is by no means limited to the erection of standard structures only. A 
large proportion of Austin operations are special like the example shown 
here. And in even case owner satisfaction is assured. 

Whether your industrial housing needs can be met by Austin Standard 
Buildings or structures specially designed to house your manufacturing 
processes, the Austin Method affords many advantages not otherwise ob- 
tainable. Far-sighted a rtention to your production requirements, shortness 
of time consumed in engineering work, and quick delivery of permanent 
subtantial buildings are some of the benefits to be derived. 

If you require the rebuilding or extension of your existing plant or 
the design and construction of new buildings, Austin engineers will give 
you the benefit of their wide experience. There is no obligation. Write — 
wire — or phone for an immediate conference. 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Industrial Engineers and Builders 

For V . *£. ji.j and Canada, addraj ntartit ojficc 

Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Dallas, Cincinnati 

Export Rrptrsenl.tlhrs: International Steel Corporation, ,1 Chambers St., New York City 
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leaving the farm. They have been attracted to the 
cities by h?«h wages. In this npeci conditions are 
I'irity mucli alike all over the United States. In 
Alabama 2,000,000 actes will ncit be tillcil this year 
tlue to InUir shortage I he tamr condition exist* 
in Louisiana and Tcsas, where onlv 25 per cent ut 



Mich., 1 city of over 
of in the v Kant farm 
x> farm hand* 
limuin produc- 



housrs ot thai srate. Iowa is ?- ,0 
short ol'the niiinbct ncie^s, rv lor ma 
Hon. Kven the larmcrs of New hngland are avkin 
tor more labor. The only* bright sj»ot in the whol<: 
situation is that las! sear we hail the largest crop 
in our history and will cany over a surplus which 
with this year's production will be sufficient to 
carry us through until another crop can be prsv 
duL'cJ. 

Can "We Raise More Than 

Enough to Feed Ourselves 

C1R0P outlook .mil future IihrI prices concern 
* the milling trade, and the Modern Miller 
sees one ray of hope that must city dwellers 
would nut hnve noticed. It's this: 

Thr Slotlrrn Milier knows of certain attics that 
contain Hour purchased in the winter of 1014-15; 
ami the same attics have enough sugar to last the 
families for a year. There are probable hundreds ol 
thousands like ihem. The housewives have bought 
running supplies as needed, keeping the hoard for — 
the l-ord only kin ws what! 

What will happen whrn the turn toward lower 
food prices definitely comes, us it surely must? The 
answer is clearly indicated. The families that have 
flour, sugar and other fo<idstuffs will cease to buy ami 
begin to consume their supplies. And as prices 
decline, the demand will dry up; and dealers will 
wonder what their customer arc living ipun. Thus 
will the high cost of eating be cased I a< k to earth 
by the housewives, who gave it the first boost; and 
retailers, who gave prices of all foodstuffs many a 
boost, may be left with some high-priced goods on 
their shelves. 

A gloomy view was taken bj B. W. Snow 
of the Orange Jittfif Farmer and publisher of 
Snow's Crop Reports in a recent address before 
the Illinois Grain Dealers' Convention. This 
is his view: 

What i? ahead of us is a higher plane of food 
values, or to put it more correctly, in the years to 
come and indefinitely as far as we can now sec, the 
products of agricultural labor will exchange for an 
increasing volume of the products of industrial labor. 
The effort to shorten hours of labor and indefinitely 
lengthen the hours of leisure will reverse when more 
individual efforr ami individual production are 
required in exchange for the products of farm labor. 

The Price Current Grain Reporter sees a 
brighter side to Mr. Snow's picture. It 
argues: 

The fact that the necessities of Turope and the 
prostration of other industries than agriculture in a 
large part of continental Furope will naturally push 
the population there back to the land as their chief, 
if not onlv, occupation for the time being, and the 
land will hold them there just so long as it shall 
be more profitable to stay there than to go back 
to the towns. 

When food is again relatively cheap in Furope, 
industrv will again claim its own and the level of 
labor will he readjusted again, as it always has been 
and perhaps always will he. Food, while indis- 
pensable, is after all so small a part of the so-called 
necessities which characterize civilized life, that 
science and transportation alike will conspire to re- 
duce the labur cost of food to the lowest point in 
order that labor may be directed again to the 
production of the other essentials of modem life. 

Hold Your Liberty Bonds, But 
What Will Happen to Prices? 

CM ALL hope of an immediate recovery in 
^ Liberty Bond prices is held out by financial 
authorities Suggestions have been put for- 
ward looking to government action to stabil- 
ize Liberty prices, but as the Financial and 
Commercial Chronich points out. this cannot 
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Steel Lockers 




\f OU can rear- 
range andadd 
to your locker ac- 
commodatio ns 
easily with Dur- 
and Steel Lockers. 
They are quickly 
set up or taken 
down; moved to 
new quarters; or 
shipped by rail. 

The lockers shown 

above in tempor- 
ary quarters have since 
been transferred to the 
new locker building 
and a different arrange- 
ment easily effected. 

Send for catalog of DuranJ Steel 
Lockers, or of Durand Steel j?ac&« 
and Shelving. 

DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 

1511— Fl. De.-tbwn Btok B'.lj. 511— Pirk Row Bld«. 
Cbicut New Ttrk 
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For the Busy Executive 



UJY. have prepared in a simple, 
novel ami readable form an 
article analyzing the problems of 
Executive Efficiency confronting' 
the men who direct the husiness 
of the Nation. 

It details the method by which busy 
men, whose time is exceedingly val- 
uable, Conserve their effort, Exert 
personal influence over E\ er\ t 'nit 
in the Organization and Accomplish 
the Almost "IMPOSSIBLE" de- 
manded today from the Man who 
does t limits. 



It shows the means used by some of 
the leaders in Manufacturing, Com- 
merce and Banking, to control their 
rapidly expanding organization, and 
the manner in which the organiza- 
tion itself is keyed up, its routine 
simplified and its detail Expedited. 

A Signed Copy with my Compli- 
ments is awaiting you; Simply send 
in the Corner Coupon on your 
letterhead. 

C. II. LEHMAN, 
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Each dispatcher sits before his 
patch of light.his fingerson the pulse 
of a vast and intricate organization. 
Their desks radiate an activity con- 
trolled by accurate knowledge of 
each tool, truck and car schedule. 

As though by the escapement of a 
watch, every move of the great 
machine is timed and co-ordinated. 

And the result? A thousand men 
in a distant city are spared a shut- 
down by the arrival of a new 
two-ton mill-shaft on time. 
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be done. Of n proposal that the government 
institute an inquiry into the causes of the 
condition of the market, the Chronicle says: 

If such an inquiry were ordered, and we had it 
completed, it is not easy to sec what could he done 
in any positive and direct way. Attempts to hall 
or mitigate the workings of natural laws by enacted 
statutes do not result as desired or expected and the 
attempt more than half a centurv ago to suppress the 
gold premium was a striking illustration of futility 
at the time. 

How formidable such a task would tic in the 
present instance may be judged from the fact that 
even purchases aggregating considerably over n 
billion dollars on behalf of the government through 
the Bond Purchase Fund have not sufficed to arrest 
the decline in the Liberty Laian issues. Yet the 
notion that something can be done by a statute has 
not been finally ended. 

The Federal Reserve Bank, of New York, 
has advised employers to encourage their 
employes to buy Liberty Bonds at present 
tow prices on the partial payment plan and 
banks are urged to back them in so doing. 
The American Banker does not think any too 
much of this advice, and says of it: 

At the ruling quotations the patriotic people who 
first bought Liberty Bonds in response to the appeal 
of the treasury have suffered an aggregate loss of 
two billion dollars. Is it wise for them to average 
et before money and credit conditions have become 
abilizedf How is it right to invite the public — 
pecially the wage-earning class — to wager in 
effect that Liberty Bonds nave reached bottom, 
not possibly go lower and must now take an 
ward swing? 

There is no question that government bonds 
must advance in course of time after a long period of 
years. But there is no assurance that they won't 
continue to depreciate. Indeed the evidence is all 
the other way. 

An interesting proposal for stabilizing the 
price of war bonds is advanced by Milton F. 
Westheimer, a banker of Baltimore and 
Cincinnati. 

It is proposed that the Treasury Department use 
the fund provided for the buying in of these bonds 
to obtain them by drawings, as is so frequently 
done in the case of private corporations who use , 
their surplus for the purpose of buying in their own 
bonds. The policy, it is urged, will not require the 
expenditure of any more money than now by the 
government in the purchase of Liberty Bonds, but 
it would give all the holders the chance of obtaining 
par for some of their holdings before maturity. 

Higher Rail Rates Certain ; 

May Not Raise Prices Much 

T3USINESS faces a considerable increase in 
freight rates, with probable further increase 
in prospect if the wage advance asked by the 
brotherhoods goes through. Interesting fig- 
ures on what the 27 per cent freight increase 
that has been asked would mean are presented 
in the Annalist, which points out that the new 
rates would equal only about 1\4 per cent of 
commodity values a ton as against a 3^ per 
cent rate in 1914. The article says: 

The idea that freight rates play such an im- 
portant part in the cost of living — -in other words, 
in the cost of commodities — is hardly borne out by 
statistics. For example, according to a compilation 
by Julius Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific, and 
submitted to Chairman Esch, of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
increase in the cost of commodities per ton to the 
consumer from 1914 to 1919 was J63, while the cost 
of freight, represented in the increased cost of com- 
modities, was only 80 cents. 

For the year 1919 the average freight charges per 
ton of freight originated was >2.80 and the addition 
of 17 per cent would add only 38 cents a ton for the 
last half of 1920, or fl.18 for the final figure, as- 
suming of course that the freight hauling conditions 
this year correspond to those of last year. 

The average value of commodities hauled by the 
railroads last year was %\ 19 per ton of freight 
originated, so that the coi r of transportation stood 




The laborer is worthy of his hire 



All service is worthy of its 
hire and good service cannot 
be continuously obtained un- 
less adequately rewarded. 

From the beginning of tele- 
phone history the American 
public has received the best 
telephone service of any coun- 
try in the world. In proportion 
to the service rendered the 
people have paid less for this 
telephone service than any 
other country in the world. 

The reason why the Amer- 
ican people have received the 
highest type of telephone serv- 
ice at the least proportionate 
cost is because the Bell Sys- 
tem has been operated on a 
scientifically economic basis. 
Every device which inventive 



skill, engineering ability, labor 
and time saving talent has 
been able to create; every 
efficiency known to buying, 
operation, executive control 
and financial conduct has been 
employed. 

Public service companies 
feel the high cost of living as 
well as individuals. Pay them 
enough to make possible their 
giving good service. There 
is no permanent saving in 
poorly paid service. 

In this land of opportunity 
none of us is willing to 
jeopardize his success or 
happiness by stinting the 
payment necessary to secure 
the most helpful and efficient 
service. 




American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Amd Associated Companies 

One Policy One SyMfm Univmal Svviea 
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The speed -way 
of filing — 



Perhaps you remember that world-famous 
description of a well-known motor car: "It 
gets you there and it brings you back." 

Let us appropriate it for a moment and see 
how it applies to filing. 

It is true that any one can file letters. But it takes a 
mighty good filing system to an-file them. The return 
trip is important. 

The test of any filing system is its ability to produce 
right now, this minute, the letters that were put away 
yesterday — or six months ago. 

The L. B. Automatic index is that kind of a system. 
It not only speeds your letters into the file, but it speeds 
them out again on request. "It gets them there and it 
brings them back t " 

How? By a system that is simplicity itself — a 
Twentieth Century riling system that really checks itself 
against errors. 

Write for deseriptire literature 
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Card and filing 
systems 



Filing cabinets 
wood and steel 
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in relation to the value per ton of J.15 per cent. A* 
rommtKlity rates have gone up something tike 3 per 



>:..l8, would represent 1 65 per cent. There is »n 
apparent increase of approximately one-quarter of 
one per cent. 

That is what ii proposed as the increased cost of 
freight transportation and it is only one-eighth of 
the increased value of the uno.it transported 

A fear that continued freight advances may 
defeat their own purposes by reducing the 
vcilume of freight carried and thus cutting 
down railroad revenues is expressed by the 
Traffit World. It m.ikcs this suggestion: 

We would stop to consider whether . - .It 
would not lie wise tu raise some uf the revenue to 
It ohttuncd hy increases in passenger rates The 
point we have in mind is not so much whether it is 
fair to pUe* all hurden nn the shippers, hut whether 
continued advances will not he likely to operate so 
.is ro check the volume of freight traffic. In other 
words, are we nut likely to have a rate level that, in 
some localities or some businesses, will be more than 
the traffic will bear and thus have a directly con- 
trary result to that it is intended to achieve — 
increase* in revenues? 

Cost of Shoes at Its Peak 

and It May Soon Start Down 

\LL signs point to a reduction in the cost of 
footwear in the United States, says thcllide 
..<:.: leather H'eekJy. This conclusion is based 
largely upon the declaration of leading leather 
men at the annual spring meeting of the 
Tanners' Council at Atlantic City, that "the 
peak i>l prices in footwear had been reached, 
put it will take three to four months for lite 
effect to reach the consumer." According to 
the Weekly: 

Kcuil shoe dealers have declared they can 
already sec signs of lower prices on fall shoes. 
While shoe salesmen are offering retailers Induce- 
ments, they are not of great consequence, hut, 
nevertheless, they are indicative of a downward 
trend in price. 

Boston retail dealers say they are at present 
selling on a closer margin of profit than for several 
scars. One dealer said that on a popular line of 
men's shoes selling at ill, he was forced to size in 
at }lo. In fact, retailers find themselves caught 
between the high wholesale prices of footwear on 
the one hand and the public demand fur lower prices 
on the other. This has caused dealers to be a little 
reluctant to buy at prevailing figures. 

Alter all, the public fixes the style and 
quality of shoes it shall wear, says the Shot 
and Leather Repurter, adding: 

Shoes, as well as all other merchandise, are made 
in response to the demands of the ultimate con- 
sumers. Shoe manufacturers get out long lines of 
samples each season which are taken out on the 
road bv the salesmen. Many of these styles die 
early, others succeed moderately, while still others 
come into great demand. The shoe manufacturers 
do not, as a rule, make up anything more than the 
samples until after sufficient orders are received 
from retailers ro justify quantity production. In 
view of these facts it is in defiance of all the facts to 
say that shoe manufacturers fix the styles. 

Sugar Trade Press Angry 

at Profiteering Charges 
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2UGAR and shoes have probably caused 
more price talk than any two other articles 
of every day use. 

Sugar, a technical organ of the trade, casts 
a horoscope and makes the prophecy: 

Sugar will sell at retail in the American market 
at not less than 11 cents in September; speculation 
and profiteering mav well bring the price to it and 
jo cents a pound. The sugar market in the fall and 
winter of this year will experience a shortage of sup- 
plies such as this country has not witnessed in the 
memory of people now living. 

The remedy? "The manufacturers of soft 
drinks and candies should be urged to use and 
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T II I NATION'S H 1' S I N E S S 




Time is vital in hospitals. Minutes 
often mean life. To give the utmost 
in service to suffering mankind there 
must be prompt, accurate, unfailing 
communication within these institu- 
tions of mercy. 

Many of the largest and most pro- 
gressive hospitals in the United States 
rely on the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P.A.X. (Private Automatic Ex- 
change) to perfect as nearly as possible 
their life-saving organizations. A few 
of these institutions 
~? are the Belle- 

vue Hospitals, 
New York City; 
Mayo Brothers' 
Hospitals, Ro- 
chester, Minn.; 
St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Wash- 
ington, and the 
Henry Ford 
Hospital, De- 
troit.Michigan. 

With unfailing 
accuracy and lightning speed 
the Automatic telephones of 
the P.A.X. connect every part 
of these great institutions. 




The Code Call of the P.A.X. locates 
instantly surgeon, interne or nurse, 
wherever they may be, and puts the 
individual in touch at once with the 
summons. 

The Emergency Alarm of the P.A.X. 
is always ready to give instant notice 
of a crisis, and summon help. 

The Conference Wire of the P.A.X. 
brings together without delay physi- 
cians, surgeons, head nurses/'specials," 
etc., enabling them to hold a round 
table discussion, via wire, without 
leaving their desks or patients. 

These and many other related and 
co-ordinated services, are supplied by 
the P.A.X. over a single pair of wires 
— all operated and controlled by a 
simple dial. 

The safety and comfort of tens of 
thousands are daily served by the P.A.X. — 
and in thousands of America's leading indus- 
trial and commercial organ irations engaged in 
every kind of business, its Automatic Electric 
Services are helping vitally to safeguard, to 
speed production and to cut down costs. 

The value of the P.A.X. to your in- 
stitution will be proved by investigation. A 
booklet, giving further details, will be gladly 
sent on responsible request. 
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Investments 

TjWISTING condi- 
tions demand 
unusual discrimina- 
tion in the investment 
of surplus funds. 

We shall be pleased to con- 
sult with you regarding 
the purchase of govern- 
ment, municipal, railroad, 
public utility and indus- 
trial securities best suited 
to your requirements. 

Commission Orders Executed 

HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 

boston Investment Securities new yobk 

PROVIDENCE CHICACO 
PORTLAND Established in 1888 DETROIT 

Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Slock Exchangee 
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invent sugar substitutes to the utmost limit," 
says Sugar. "They should even be permitted 
to employ saccharine in drinks where there 
can he no question of the 'food' value." 

This would do more harm than good, fays 
Factt About Sugar, which goes on: 

While • t>c suggestion that supplies to manufac- 
turers of candy, ice cream, and similar products be 
entirely cut off or greatly restricted draws a certain 
amount of support from the unthinking, it is open 



the slight advantages that might lie gained by indi- 
vidual consumer*. It is a question, too, whethrr 
rhc sugitr used l>y these manufacturers would not 
be absorbed immediately by consumption n other 

The [jauisiana Planter, \ tewing the situation 
from the sugar.growcr's angle, is suspicious 
of the refiners, saying: 

It would seem fair to infer that as the sugar 
refiners daily report an active demand, but the im- 
possibility of making deliveries to any extent, when 
their rapacity is double the American consumption, 
that they are disposing of their sugars otherwise, 
presumably bv exporting them, or possibly by some 



speculators appointed by the refiners themselves, 
who, in turn.sellthesesugarsat ashighprtcesascanbe 
secured, and even up to 2< cents per pound and more. 

Capper's Facts All Wrong 

Says the Lumber Trade 

CENATOR CAPPER, of Kansas, who hunts 
^ profiteers in many trades has brought the 
lumbermen down on him by an article in 
Cupper j If'eekly on "The Heathen in the 
Lumber Pile," which accused the lumber trade 
of profiteering and said "it was responsible for 
millions of homeless people." The Southern 
Lumberman asks where the Senator gets his 
figures, and adds: 

There are accessible at Washington in the files 
of the Federal Trade Commission carefully compiled 
figures relative to the cost of producing lumber, and 
if Mr. Capper had taken the few minutes necessary 
to refer to these figures he would have discovered 
that it is costing quite a good deal more than $15 
per thousand to produce Southern pine lumber, 
including stumpage. As a matter of actual fact, 
the figures compiled by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion snow that the average cost of producing lumber 
today is about twice that figure. There are doubt- 
less several thousand operators who would like 
to contract with him, or anybody else, to haul their 
togs at that figure. 

Another ridiculous statement in the article is 
that "a sawyer who could not get jo per cent of high- 
grade lumber from a log is not kept very long."_ A 
sawyer who could get such a percentage of high 
grades would be a priceless jewel who could com- 
mand the most fabulous wages. According to many 
experienced pine manufacturers, the sawyer who 
gets an average of more than 5 per cent of grades 
over No. 1 common is the exception. 

It is unfortunate that we should number among 
our national legislators men of such small bore as 
Senator Capper — men who do not hesitate to pillory 
an entire industry on the unsubstantiated charges 
of two or three partial critics. 

The Retail Lumberman more personal. 
It says that "Senator Capper is harming every 
branch of the lumber industry," and goes on: 

While Senator Capper is directing scrupulous 
attention to the lumber industry he studiously 
avoids exposing his own wily schemes. We would 
consider it a favor if friend Arthur would inform us 
whether or not he increased the subscription rate 
on one of his publications at least 400 per cent during 
the past 4 years. Will the Senator from Kansas also 
tell us or will he deny that he far more than doubled 
his advertising rate in one of his publications' Those 
are things which have come to our attention and we 
are not expecting him to deny them. 

If these fact are true, and we believe that they 
are, what ■ fit personage is friend Arthur to throw 
malicious stones from his cozy litdeXglass house. 
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Team Work and Teeming Millions 

Our foreign traders find plenty of customers in Asia and South Amer- 
ica, but they point out that it is a two-way game — buying 
is just as necessary as selling 

By CHAUNCEY DEPEW SNOW 

Manager Fbreign Commerce Department., Chamber of Cammeree nj the United Slates 
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MAN who isn't an optimist hasn't 
any business being in foreign trade." 
Tint's substantially the dogma laid 
down by Capt. Robert Dollar in welcoming 
the twenty some hundreds of delegates to 
the Seventh National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention. And just at this particular time 
numerous interested parties allow that the 
captain is ab-so-lute-ly right in that par- 
ticular respect. To show his own optimism 
the captain, who has headquartered at San 
Francisco long enough almost to qualify as 
a native son, further ventured the sentiment 
that the center of world trade, starting well 
to the eastward in the Mediterranean and 
moving toward the west, is now romping 
merrily and rapidly toward the Golden Gate, 
where it's due to find it's appointed abode. 

Many of the other folks out west coast 
way agree with the captain as to the general 
direction and orientation of the center in 
question. But there's some slight divergence 
of opinion about it in other quarters. In 
Seattle and in Portland they figure that the 
captain hasn't put his point far enough 
north. And the Los Angeles wearers oi the 
orange poppy have it all doped out that the 
point the Captain referred to lies to the 
south around San Pedro (pronounced, "The 
Port of Los Angeles"). There's no lack of 
rjtimism out 
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able lack of foreign traders. 

"China's teeming millions!" " India's teem- 
ng millions!" Adding the inch to the China- 
an's shirt, and thus making two blades of 
ass grow where only one grew before — 
guratively speaking, from the standpoint 
ot the (American) cotton industry. Ah, but 
these are things to conjure with, and there 
was no lack of conjurers at this enthusiastic 
foreign trade convention. 

There was a good sized group of American 
business men from China- — easily distinguished 
ndoors and out by their little black visorless 
aps with red trimming, which proved so 
triguing to some of the foreign trade man- 
ageresses in the way of new ideas for fall 
millinery. And, by the way, why not add 
an inch to the Chinaman's hat and cause 
increased production in the silk trade — or 
whatever it is they're made of. Or how 
about an inch on his shoes — two of 'em — 
and create a panic by demand in the leather 
trade — or whatever it is they're made of. 
These foreign trade conventions certainly do 
prove suggestive, and start one's imagination 
a-humping. And the captain might just 
as truthfully have added that foreign trade 
calls for imagination as well as for optimism. 
But, to revert to where we were when we 
carted this imagination, the Chinaman was 
rominent in the minds of every one at the 
onvention. 

Mention Captain Dollar and one can't help 
flunking China. And let Captain Dollar (five 
you an address of welcome to San Francisco 
and you can be morally certain that you're 
;oing to think China more than you ever did 
icfore. There's no buncombe and no mistake 
about the teeming millions and the China- 
man's shirt, and the opportunities, provided, 
as the captain and a good many others at 



the convention pointed out, the Republicans 
and the Democrats don't legislate our mer- 
chant marine off the sea; and provided our 
government adopts a definite and consistent 
foreign trade policy, and demands and gets 
equality of treatment for our business men 
abroad; and provided our tax system is 
righted; and provided that the administrative 
branches ot our government forget some of 
the administrative traditions — what some- 
body called red-tape — -of the past and look 
on the American business man in the foreign 
trade as a citizen that's entitled to a decent 
hearing on his reasonable requests for just 
as adequate protection and just as much 
honestly active government encouragement 
as his foreign competitors get. 

Here It Is Again 

COMEHOW we can't help thinking about 
U the need for this strong and clearcut policy 
to be followed year in and year out, regardless 
of Republicans and Democrats, when we 
begin considering trade with the lands across 
the Pacific. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, you're heard all 
about the teeming millions of China, and 
India, and Java, and Japan. But why hasn't 
someone talked about the millions of Latin 
America, South and Central America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies? That's our greatest 
trade field today, and a year from today, 
ten years from today, and fifty years from 
today, and don't you forget it." 

We were expecring that, and we were not 
disappointed. It came with particular force 
and directness from one of the practical 
men long in the foreign trade, in one of the 
biggest of the group meetings, well attended 
by the practical men (and w.inien, for the 
lady exporters were numerous at the con- 
vention). It met with a good bit of applause. 
The speaker figured that in Latin America 
we have a friendly market, a near market, 
a large and rapidly growing market of high 
purchasing power and diversified demand, 
and last but not least a market where rhere 
isn't a locked gate or a heavily barred grating 
when the door is passed. 

Of course the Philippines got their share, 
and rather a big share at that, of attention. 
Mr. Rafferty and his energetic corps ot as- 
sistants representing the Philippine Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry, had staged a 
striking exhibit of Philippine products, and 
had prepared a lot ol eye-opening statistics 
about the Islands. You had to pass the 
Philippine exhibit to get in to the hig con- 
sultation room of the stafF of trade advisers. 
Of course you wanted to talk with some ot the 
trade advisers — so you ran up against the 
Philippine Islands. And after looking at 
the exhibit and talking with Mr. Kafferty 
and some of his staff you found ymirscll more- 
interested in the Philippines, their problems, 
products and possibilities than ever before. 

Let's sec : There's China and the Philippines, 
and India, and Japan, nnd Siberia, and the 
East Indies, and Austratia and New Zealand 
— yes, yes, all those places where it's so hard 
to send cables to and get replies from. And 
then, to be sure, there's Mexico, and South 




Put Your 
Business 
on the Map 

You can do this literally when you use 
National Maps ami tht- Multi-Unit System of dis- 
playinR them. These maps are surfaced with a 
special celluluid preparation which makes it possible- 
to erase. iiuickjy and completely, any markinR or 
natal inn made thereon. Mark on them with pen- 
cil, ink, crayon or water color paints. OuTl'neyour 
dealer*' territories and salesmen'* routes. Show 
s.ulr-. <|u..l4!-, tl^UiitJi::,. iLiiii[u:at!Vf MjmilllKS. I'D 

Know where your sales ore incrvamng, and where 
your compel itor's sale^rocn aje «t.»rkitiK ha-nh\--i 
Makt! your maps show ut a glance the exart mIuj- 
tion in your sales and distribution effort*. You can 
make changes on these maps ad frequently ua nec- 
essary, without injuring them in the least. Use 
en hr r a sponge or a damp cloth — wa&b your 1. up- 
as ytiu would a slate ut a blackboard. 

The Multi-Unit Map 
System 

The iflirient, convenient methoil of dis- 
playing large business maps. Keeps all your maps 
within easy reach of your desk, ready when you 
need them, yet completely out of the way when not 
in umv Handy as a book — simply turn a leaf and 
you have a new section of your territory before you. 
Thd Mull 1 Unit System of the entire states, 
mounted on 40 surface* of lowing* — oKS vj ft*t of 
map display — "i i.-upies a wall spai v of only 00 x 48 
int ht-s. Whether your territory is the entire coun- 
try or only a few there is a Multi Unit Sys- 
tem that will meet your requirements. You can 
start with any number of map*, and ad'' new units 
as your territory increases. 

These Firms Know 

Many of the largest business organiza- 
tions in the country art- u-.ing tht- Multi Unit Sys- 
tem of Washable National Maps. Among these 
are: Studobakrr Corporation. Armour & Co , Willy. 
Overland Co., General Motors. United States Rub- 
ber Co.. Goodyear Tite & Rubber Co.. Hudson 
Motor Car Co.. Stewart Motor Truck Co.. Bur- 
r«u«h> AddhH Machine Co.. Service Motor Truck 
Co.. Kelly Spnmrful d Tire Co.. Coir Motor Car 
Co,. Diamond Match Co.. Pathe Exchange und 
many other* equally well known. 

U riff u . fj/f turihrr 1 n/Virmiirion 
o6n»/ *hf Muin i nil 5) >trm 
XaiMMiil Mapi tor yaur territory 

National Map Company 

Map Milkers for 35 Yean 
Irtth.inaixilis New York City 

AJdrexj Home i 
(*\ K, Cfifirgiii Strtft, Iniliiinaimlis, I ltd. 
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I'm.lmj; n f rmiirriiturr iii^tninirnl 
I It lit exactly un't'U n purticulnr 
uvvtl is well «urtliy • >( nrcornpiish- 
nirnl ; hut it \* nut tpiiug t|u T I *; far 
c hf>ii£}i 

\ft**r thr mrrct t Lype nn*l ilt-Hi^n 
ha* U'cii drtrriuinci], it !■» rv*cn- 
tial In Holrct nn )n*truiin'itl A: mum 
fur fidelity ami stability. Then 
nntl only then ttill a given trm- 
prrnturr difficulty Ik* pcrmu neatly 
tt\ ereome. 

Tyco* Trtupcrulure luatrurucnl* 
Imli> a I in RrcurdiriK, ronlroll- 
iiiH Iihvi* won universal rcragni- 
tioii fur their cmtsiNtently re]i«Mr 
und rmtiiriug quntiti?*. Their ii*e 
extend* to every field nf produc- 
tion — h> every clime. 

Vniir iper-iiil requirement* may Ik? 
[MTulutr, liul wc are constantly «Je- 
voting our iulrn*ive knnwlrdgc of 
the Mjhject to the solution *t( the 
imul » ntunl temperature prob- 
lems. Ask uh how we can he nf 
f<iii«tru''livc u^ittanre lo you. 

Tyco. PRODUCTS INCLUDE 

Indicating Thirmomitiri 
K" .T'Imu- Thfrmomtiri 
Controlling ThirtnomtUri 
Pyrom*(»r» 

i'rr ■ »lnr I , .. Uf*» 

Vacuum Gau***J 
Time Control* 
Hyaro malar* 
Hydro ma tar* 
B«rom*l«n 
Th«rmofrtphi 
M 1 1 1 n. i - . - 

Oil Ta»l InMmminti 
Household TWmomftcr* 
> ' i n "i ' ■ > i • 
Laboratory GUuwtn 
Comp«u«« 
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America, and Ccnrral America, anil the West 
Indie*— that American Chamber of Com- 
merce down in Hucnos Aires seems to have 
done tome good work. Canada i- still up 
north of us, the same good Acid tor our trade, 
of course, there's alwavs Russia— some dav 
those Lenin and Trotzky talks will per thrown 
out, anil "the plain people" of Rus-ia will 
assert themselves, and gradually thcv'll met 
back to a decent government and fix up their 
railroads, anil get their crops growing ag.iin, 
and their mines and factories working, and 
utilize their forests, and they 'U ship oat fl.tx, 
and wheat, and oil, and lumber, and hides and 
skins, and everything. 

And they'll open up their country for our 
"young men trained in foreign trade" to 
rr\ out what they've been learning from the 
vtudv oi what) acallir's "Russian Simplified" 
and give us a market for all sorts ol things 
made in U. S. A. Hcsidcs all that, there's 
Europe, and the rest of the world, of course. 
I'here's luiund to be a considerable recon- 
struction demand from Europe. That's cer- 
tain. Maybe our old trade there will largcl? 
continue, if only these rates of exchange will 
get back to something comprehensible again. 
It is true, we have sort of neglected the 
Balkans and r lie Mediterranean in general in 
the past. We'll have to pay more attention 
to them in the future. South Africa ought 
to offer a market for a good main things. 
Hut then, when you have the Pacific and 
China's teeming millions on your mind, its 
hard to make room for all the rest of the world. 

A rather new note sounded in this National 
Foreign Trade Convention was the importance 
of the import trade. We've been sointerestcd 
in "getting into the export game" that wc 
have rather been prone to overlook the fact 
that foreign trade works both ways, covers 
imjMirts as well as exports. The time has 
come when wc have got to realize that ex- 
ports in the long run have to be paid for largclv 
in imports, and if wc really arc going to work 
up I national foreign trade policy (and it's 
surprising how many of the delegates believe 
we arc going to do that) we'll have to look 
on import* as something besides raw materials 
and tilings against which we've got to have 
tariff protection Here wc sit and listen to 
an eminent banker tell us that we've become 
so much of a creditor nation that we've got 
to expect an adverse balance of trade — im- 
ports exceeding exports — in the very economic 
nature of things. 

Picture the heresy of such views toward 
imports being voiced at the First National 
Foreign Trade Convention, only six years ago! 
It's clear there has been a world upheaval. 
Boy, kindly page Chairman Kordney, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, he's wanted at 
the telephone. 

Training the Young Men 

THE popularity of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and the need of 
making an attractive career service for men 
in its staff in Washington, for its commercial 
attaches and trade commissioners, tor diplo- 
mats and for consuls, were repeatedly em- 
phasized. This played in with the constant 
reiteration of the need for adequate training 
in foreign trade for our young men, for 
business itself as well as for the government 
services. Some ol the universities in this 
connection contributed the suggestion that 
the training is now available and that it's 
up to the business men to learn what the 
schools arc already doing in this line. In 
fact, one man said that there's an oversupply 
of young university men that have taken 
foreign trade courses; one university this 
year is graduating 90 young men from the 



ALL OVER 
the 
WORLD 

the quest for Petroleum 
goes on constantly and 
"Oilwell" Machinery is 
conducting this search. 

Test Well for Oil in England 
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When the British Government decided 
to make an official test (or Petroleum in 
England, "Oilwell" Experience was called 
upon to furnish the dulling equipment. 

We are Specialists in 

Oil and Gas Well 
Supplies 

and our experience in manufacturing sup- 
plies (or the oil country dates back to the 
dnlling of the First Oil Well in America 
in 1859. 
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Oil Well Supply Co. 

Main Offices: 

PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 

Nvw York L*t Afic«l*i 3*n Frtncdco 
T»mpico Loado* 
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Delicious Refreshing 

to the world 



Delicious and Refreshing 

rXvxirarrov xai A^oaiartxav 

Delicieux et Rafrraichissant. 

Delicioso y Refrescante. 

Delizioso e Rinfrescante. ■ 

They all mean Coca-Cola 

The Coca-Cola Company 



(Japanese) 
(English) £ 

. . .(Greek) 
(French) 

(Hebrew) 
(Spanish) 

(Chinese) 
(Italian) 

Atlanta. Ga. 
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We Specialize 

in 

Industrial 
Eye-Protection 

Our careful studies of the needs 
of workmen in all industrial occu- 
pations have resulted in increased 
efficiency, and much saving to em- 
ployers thru reduction in liability 
risks and claims. 



Experts in our Serv ice Bureau are prepared 
to make eye-protection surveys in plants, 
without charge or implied obligation. 

We invite correspondence 




1 he largest plant in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
eyr-proiecrive devices. Over one million goggles furnished to the United 
Stjtcs and British governments during U)e world war. 



Willson Goggles Inc. 

Factory and Main Offices, READING, PA. 



foreign trade course, and they're not al 
ice in export or import work. Af 



lnuriil that the bu 
rhese trained vout 
trammer school gr 
111 a week — thev 



I men want to start 
de by tide with the 
tcs on txiy's work al 
i earn more as rar»- 
f which some of the 
I business men replied that the trouble with 
I this university product is that it wants tn 
| start in at the top, and is imbued with the 
idea that education automatically entitle 
, it to a place in "the leisure classes." It 
seems that there's a chore here for some agency 
to work our a balance of demand anil supply, 
and for the application of sonic sort of cor- 
rective process to make the school product 
to correspond to the strictly business demands. 

Twenty-seven stales in and around the 
Mississippi Valley telewr aphcil to the Na- 
tional horeign Trade Council asking that the 
next national lorrign trade convention Ise 
called at New Orleans. At the same lime, 
every one of those twenty-seven states and 
every one of the remaining twenty one states 
and the territories and island possessions of 
the United States is unquestionably and 
directly interested in ihis foreign trade 
movement, and in these foreign trade prob- 
lems. 

No Man Lives Unto Himself 

'TVIk returns on our own great crops are 
' c!i«ely tied up with the world market- - the 
outputs of our own fields, factories, mines, 
anil forests enter .substantially into a world 
exchange of commodities that we cannot 
get along without. At first blush it may be 
rather hard for the grocery man or the 
farmer, or the farm mortgage expert in 
Kldora, Iowa, to sec how this forcing trade 
business affects him, why our merchant 
marine and the extension of American banking 
abroad arc of any concern to him; why should 
he care a hoor about a national foreign trade 
policy? Hut if he sits down and figures it 
out cold blooded!)* he'll sec that it is his 
concern just as much as it's the concern of 
the cotton manufacturer in Manchester, 
V M., or the cotton dealer in Galveston, 
Texas. Ij.i.l] comfort, employment, pros- 
perity, and the cost of living arc assuredly 
not remote from foreign trade in any part of 
the United States. 

Among the declarations of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention at San Francisco 
were the following: 

"The United States as a creditor nation 
should afford to other nations every fair and 
reasonable opportunity to sell Ihtir products 
to us, especially of raw materials without 
detriment to existing industries." 

"The Government should maintain as a 
principle of foreign policy that American 
enterprise abroad is entitled to the same 
measure of protection from the (iovernment 
of the country where domiciled that foreign 
enterprises domiciled in the United States 
receive from this Government." 

"The Convention considers that this 
important adjunct to Foreign Commerce 
can be best carried on by private enterprise. 
The State and Federal Governments are 
urged to take steps to remove those dis- 
abilities caused by non-uniformity of state 
laws and excessive taxation which place 
American insurance companies at a dis- 
advantage with the foreign insurance mar- 
kets with which they must necessarily 
compete.'' 

"Conditions of communication with foreign 
countries are intolerable. The delays in 
foreign cables and mails hamper commerce 
and greatly increase the cost and risk of 
doing business. AdditionaJ cable facilities 
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ESTABLISHED I'Jfc.j 



"The 
Bill of Lading 
Bank of Chicago" 



In view of the large vol- 
ume of Bill of Lading items 
we handle on all the princi- 
pal shipping points in the 
United States and Canada 
representing shipments of- 
all forms of merchandise 
and products, we are able 
to procure minimum rates 
of exchange and prompt 
handling. By special ar- 
rangement Bill of Lading 
items may be discounted 
upon receipt. 

Specialized banking ser- 
vice is offered in our Bill of 
Lading Department and in 
many other facilities we 
offer as a progressive Mid- 
dlewest commercial bank. 



Union Trust 
Company 

Capital if Surplus $4^00,000 
Madison & Dearborn Sts. 
CHICAGO 



and the extension 0/ wireless telegraph service 
arc imperative." 

" The ex p a n sion nt mir forciun trade can 
be greatly facilitated by the further establish- 
ment iif American chambers of commerce 
abroad and foreign trade sections of domestic 
commercial organization*. Effective assist- 
ance already has heen afforded by these 
instrumentalities in promoting reciprocal rela- 
tions, commercial arbitrations and adherence 
\>\ their nationals to the best trade practices. 

"American companies in China must 
operate under American laws, Owjng to extra- 
territorial treaties with China. The present 
American laws do nut yive our corporations 
the same opportunity as corporations of 
other nations with which we must compete 
for trade in China." 

"Under the Hongkong ordinances our 
British competitors operate as China com- 
panies without income tax. American com- 
panies that have organized under the Hong- 
kong ordinances are compelled by recent 
British 'Orders in Council' to replace Ameri- 
can directors and executives bv British." 



THE BILL OF LADING BANK 
OF CHICAGO 



Chamber of Commerce Committees 

POMBIITTEES named by President De- 
^ frees, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to act during the coming year 
have been approved by the Board of Directors. 
These committees arc as follows: 

Executive — Frederick J. Kostcr, San Krancisco, 
California, chairman; R. M. Bissell, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; William Butterworth, Moline, Illinois; 
Clyde C. Dawson, Washington, Di C; William J. 
Dean, St. Paul, Minnesota; Joseph H. Dcfrees, 
Chicago, Illinois; P. II. Gadsden, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania; Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Lewis E. Pierson, New York, New York; 
Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston, Massachusetts; M. J. 
Sanders, New Orleans, Lot'isiana; Krnest T. Trigg, 
Philadelphia* Pennsylvania. 

Conference Committee on Organization of a 
Foreign Trade Corporation — Lewis K. Pierson, 
New York, N. Y.; George Ed. Smith, New York, 
N. Y.; John W. Staley, Detroit, Michigan. 

Building — L S, Gillette, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
chairman. 

Budget and Efficiency — W. I„ Clause, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., chairman; Frank J. Goodnow, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; W. F. Willoughby, W ashington, D. C; Paul 
W. Brown, St. Louis, Missouri; C. K. McClatchv, 
Sacramento, California; W. H. Cowlcs, Spokane, 
Washington; Herbert G. Stockwell, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; George G. Tunell, Chicago, Illinois. 

Finance and Budget — Max Babli, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, chairman; Clyde C. Dawson, Washing- 
ton, D. C; John Joy Edson, Washington, D. C; 
Joseph H. Defrces, Chicago, Illinois; Henry M. 
Victor, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

American Committee on Organization of Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce— A. C. Bedford, 
New York, N. Y., chairman; John H. Fahey, Boston, 
Massachusetrs; Edward A. Filene, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Richard S. Hawcs, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Thomas W. Lamont, New York, N. Y.; K. G. Miner, 
Rochester, New York; William P. Bonbright 
London, England; S. C. Mead, New York, N. Y., 
vice-chairman and secretary. 

Financing Building— Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, 
Illinois, chairman; Jnhn H Fahey, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, vice-chairman. 

International Commercial Arbitration — -Owen D. 
Young, New York, N. Y., chairman; Charles L. 
Bernheimer, New York, N. Y.; William S. Kies, 
New York, N. Y.; John J. Arnold, San Francisco, 
California; James G. White, New York, N. Y. 

National Defense — Bascom Little, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman; Ralph Crews, New York, N. Y.; 
Everett Morse, Boston, Massachusetts; Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, Houston, Texas; K. A. Scott, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Philip H. Spaulding, Boston, 
Mass.; Guy E. Tripp, New York, N. Y.; W. L. 
Wright, New York, N. Y. 

Public Utilities— Lewis E. Pierson, New York, 
N. Y., chairman; Henry G. Bradlee, Boston, Mass.; 
Arthur W. Brady, Anderson, Indiana; F. B. De- 
Berard, New York, N. Y.; E. K. Hall, New York, 




First Aid to 
Summer Production 

JUST so long as men arc human the 
summer let-down in production is 
bound to come unlesi you see to it that 
your workmen are supplied with* cool, 
clean, refreshing water that revives mind 
and muscle. The old hucketorice cooler 
methods won't do. They arc inefficient, 
unsanitary, expensive. Install 

Jewett 
Water Coolers 



The exclusive square design of rhe 
Jewett Water Cooler means much in effi- 
ciency and economy. To pack it, ice 
does not have to he broken up as fur a 
round cooler. That means less trouble 
and lower ice bills. The Jewett has 
greater cooling capacity; its I inch 
thick all-cork insulation keeps the water 
refreshingly cold. The Jewett is used the 
year round — in the winter without ex- 
pense. 

Long service, low ice consumption, 
efficiency, production-maintenance, the 
health and happiness of your workmen 
ami continued profits are reasons fur the 
selection of the Jewett Water Cinder. 
Hot summer weather will soon be here 
to destroy your workmen's vitality and 
output. Fight it off — keep your produc- 
tion curve rising — install Jewett Warer 
Coolers. Send for folders. 

THE JEWETT 
REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 

Eitabtahtd IH» 

25 Chandler Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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More Tires in Less Time 



The rubber industry is but another 
of mtiny important ones to the 
power problems of which fv'etting- 
house hat given especial attention. 
Whatever your bunnesi, if you ute 
power, rVettinghouse engineers can, 
and wilt be glad to. assist you in 
lowering costs, increasing output 
and improving quality. 



Today a goodly share of the nation's 
freight and passenger traffic moves on 
rubber tires. 

Great rubber plants work day and 
night producing the vast output of two 
and a half million tires a month re- 
quired to keep the motor cars and motor 
trucks of America on the job. 

That these plants have been able to 
meet the unprecedented demands made 
upon them is of credit to the vision, 
enterprise and ability of the rubber 
industry. 

Wcstinghouse is glad to have had a 



leading part in bringing to the aid of 
the industry in this work the assistance 
of electric drive and of having helped to 
multiply tire output by millions a year. 

Westinghouse Electric drive, super- 
seding steam, eliminates complicated 
systems of line-shafts, gears and belts. 
It economizes time by permitting greater 
freedom in arrangement of machinery. 
It makes each machine or group of 
machines an independent unit, and it 
has many other advantages that help 
insure bigger and better production at 
every stage from cracker to buffer. 



WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ea*t Pittsburgh, P». 
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. V.; Allien W. Hams, Chicago, Illinois; Charles 
I.. M.irrisnii, t'nu r 1, t >lim; bum's V Ilivvn-,, 
Rochester, New York; J. W. Lieh, New York, N, 
Y.; H. L. McCune, Kansas City, Missouri; I 1 . \V. 
Myers, Sr. Paul, Minnesota; Jnhn W. Van Allen, 
ffalo, New Y'ork. 

Statistics and Standards — A. W. Douglas, St. 
./nils, Mo., chairman; A. Ross Hill, Columbia, 
Missouri; M. C. Ronv. New York, N. Y.; N. I. 
Stone, Rochester, N. V.; L. D. II. Weld, Chicago, 
Illinois; Spurgeon Bell, Austin, Texas; M. S. Wild- 
man, Palo Alto, California. 

Highways — I'". A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, chair- 
an; K. I- Bartlett, Denver, Colorado; L, J. Brooks, 
t. Louis, Mo.; Lawrence H. Brown, Spokane, 
Washington; John P. Caxcr, Pittsburgh, Pn.; Roj 
D. Chapin, Detroit, Michigan; Luke W, Duftev, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Lee J, Eastman, Philadelphia 
Pa.; Arthur J. Edwards, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Guy K. Emerson, Boston, Massachusetts; W. \V. 
Grant, Geneva, New York. 

Taxation — R. G. Rhett, Charleston, S. C, chair- 
man: R. G. Elliott, Chicago, Illinois; Prof. Fred K. 
Fairchild, New Haven, Connecticut; Hugh McK- 
Landon, Indianapolis, Indiana; J. Laurence Laugh, 
lin, Chicago, Illinois; Jesse Isidor Straus, New York, 
N. Y'.; Thomas B. Stearns, Denver, Colorado; 
Hamilton Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ernest W. Sti\, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Guy K. Tripp, New York, 
N. Y'.; Arthur Anderson, Chicago, Illinois; Prof. 
John Henry Gray, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Railroads — George A. Posr, New Y'nrk, N. Y'., 
chairman; F. C. Dillard, Sherman, Texas; Emory 
R.Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa.; George W, Simmons, 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. W. Smith, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Edward J. Frost, Boston, Mass.; Charles K. Lee, 
Washington, D. C; William W. Salmon, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Walter S. Dickey, Kansas City, Mo.; Ham 
A. Wheeler, Chicago, Illinois. 

Waterways — T. F. Cunningham, New Orleans, 
La., chairman; lames K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John W. Gamble, Omaha, Nebraska; William 
Buttcrworth, Moline, 111.; M. J. Sanders, New 
Orleans, La.; William H. Stevenson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; James O. Heyworth, Chicago, III.; Kmory R. 
Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph N. Teal, Port- 
land, Oregon; Barry Wright, Rome, Georgia. 

Postal Facilities — Lucius Teter, Chicago, III., 
chairman; Robert N. Harper, Washington, D. C; 
J. R. A. Hobson, Richmond, Y'a.; S. C. Mead, 
New York, N. Y.; Ernest N. Smith, Indianapolis, 
lnd.; CaUin M. Smyth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Ideals— l'"rcd crick J. Hosier, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., chairman; Harrv A. Wheeler, Chicago, 
III.; Ernest T. Trigg, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. P. 
Pierson, New York, N. Y. ; Morgan J. O'Brien, 
New York, N. Y.; John J. Raskob, Wilmington, 
Del.; Ch.irles N. S.ibin, New Y'ork, N. Y.; Charles 
Nagel, St. Louis, Mo.; F. A. Seiberling, Akron, 
Ohio; W. S. McLucas, Kansas City, Mo.; A. I.. 
Humphrey, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Clarence H. Howard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Governing Board for The Nation's Business — 
Lewis E. Pierson, New Y' irk, N. y chairman; 
P. H. Gadsden, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ernest T. Trigg, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles A. McCormick, New 
Brunswick, New Jcrscv; Moody B. Gates, NewYork, 
N. Y\; Robert J. Cuddihy, New York, N. Y. 
Ocean Transportation — Edward B. Burling, 
ashington, D. C, chairman; J. F. Deems, Bur- 
igton, Iowa; M. E. Farr, Cleveland, Ohio; Homer 
L. Ferguson Newport News, Va.; C. F, Gregory, 
New York N. Y'.; B. F. Harris, Champaign, Illinois; 
juries H. Jones, Boston, Mass.; Frederick J. 
-jter, San Francisco. California; August F. Mack, 
ew York, N. Y.; John H. Thomas, New Y'ork, 
. Y.; S. W. Wcis, New Orleans, La.; E. W. West, 
lens Falls, New York. 

Listening in on Congress 

Wit and fancy of our lawmakers rescued 

from the Congressional Record 

\XTHEREIN Mr. Johnson reads a letter 
™ * from a constituent who evidently con- 
fuses him with Santa Claus, and the senator 
from Kentucky stoops to pun; 

Mr. Johnson of Washington: Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the House will embrace this opportunity to end 
this petty congressional seed distribution. Neither 
the time of the House nor of the Members should be 
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FORGING AHEAD 

T!>f the acquisition of the Chicago, 111., and St. 
1 Catharines, Ont., works of the Whitman <Sl 
Barnes Manufacturing Co., J. H.Williams & Co. 
attain the ultimate geographical ideal for the 
service of their customers in Superior Drop- 
Furgings and Drop-Forged Tools. 

J. H. Williams &. Co. 

"The Drop-Forging People" 
Works: Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Catharines 
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Success in Professional 
Service Lies in Giving 
Satisfaction to Every 
Client. 

For many years this or- 
ganization of associated 
engineers and accountants 
has served and sought to 
give satisfaction to a rep- 
resentative clientele. 

We have been successful 
in executing important 
commissions for owners 
and managers of— 

Factories 
Banks 

Public Utilities 
Mercantile Knterprises 

Our professional experi- 
ence covers the entire field 
of management including 
problems of — 

Organization 

Industrial Relations 

Production Control 

Accounting 

Office System 

Your problem will enlist 
our confidential interest. 

GUIFFENHiYGEN & 

Associates, ltd. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. 

ACCOUNTANTS AND 
EMPLOYMENT ADVISORS 
116 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
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if the Hi um' will hu*v itself with other matters. 
Many mesundcrstand the seed distribution. I 
liave a letter (rum .1 constituent which I wish 
to read: 

Dear Sir: 

1. Well you please send me »ny set law books you 
have ami the fullnwing: 

5. 1 package of onion seed, I package of cabbage 
seed, 1 package of squash «ecd, I package of cuium- 
liers, 7 peach tries, 6 1 nglish walnut trees, : snots- 
!>all trees, I package of parrot seed, i p..t kagc ol 
letlucr seed, I package of summer squash, < grape 
cuttings, 3 sweet .tpple trees, - butternut trees, 
'A straw berrc plants, ; chestnut trees, 4 lilac bushes, 
I* rose cuttings. 

It you have got any carpenter books and tools, 
send them, and any typewriter please send it, and 
the farm account book from the Department uf 
Agriculture, and any gasoline tractor. 
Yours truly, 



I omit the name. 

Vow, my friends, in all earnestness, is it not about 
time to cut out a practice that leads to such mis- 
understandings? . . . 

How to Buy Turnip Greens 

r |H£ gentleman trom Arkansas is very fond 
*■ of rhat lowly classic, hog jowl and turnip 
greens. He makes it plain that he doesn't 
want to lie forced to buy the "greens" by 
weight — such a suggestion, he says, "is 
damned foolishness gone to seed." 

Mr. Wlseco of Arkansas: But Irt me get down to 
page 17, section t<, where you provide: 

All kale, spinach, and other similar leaf vege- 
tables shall I* sold at retail by net weight. 

That is thrown in for good measure in this bill. 
That is nut fixing a standard container. It cays 
that if you go to market, as 1 do, twice a week to 
buy turnip greens — because I am fond of hog jowl 
and turnip greens — 1 must have them weighed, 
although I do not want them weighed or buy them 
by net weight. I want to buy them in the cus- 
tomary way that you buy them on the curb from the 
old negro woman who brings them in, or from the 
farmer. You tell me that you has*e to weigh up 
a mess of turnip greens that a farmer has, and that 
he emest have a pair of scales! How on earth would 
I. tell how many pounds I wanted 1 

Mr. I.AVTOM of Delaware: Oh, the gentleman 
would soon learn. 

Mr. Winlo: That is the trouble. Whenever 
the federal government — whenever Congress — 
undertakes to say that a man must learn how to 
measure his appetite and to buy his turnip greens 
by net weight, contrary to life-long custom and 
common sense, then you present what I said once 
lxel'ore on a bill of this kind — it is damned foolish- 
ness, gone to seed. 

Mr. Layton: I think the gentleman will find 
that turnip greens are being sold now by weight. 

Mr. VVtsr.o: Who ever heard of turnip greens 
lieing sold by weight? The gentleman does not 
know turnip greens from jimson weed. 

Mr. I_*vtos: Oh, we had jowl and turnip 
greens before the gentleman's state was settled. 

Mr. M st-ES of Michigan: Practically every' state 
in the union has that requirement. 

Mr. Wish.o: There is not a single state in the 
Union that requires you to buy and sell turnip 
greens by weight. Name one. The gentleman s 
own state of Michigan does not. The gentleman 
would not know turnip gTecns if he were to see them. 
When you require turnip greens by weight you 
otfer an inducement for fraud by watering them. 

Mr. Bee of Texas: I differ with the itentlcman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Win. a.) in that, unfortunately 
for me I do not keep house in the city of Washington, 
and, therefore, I am not directly affected, but 1 am 
rather inclined to favor the old-time system of going 
to your market ami taking your chance, buying 
from the dealer the apples or the berries or anytning 
else that you have in mind, taking your chance that 
he has not filled the bottom 01 the basket with 
straw and put the strawberries on top. The aver- 
age man who is selling apples or onions does not 
know any more about a cubic inch than a hog does 
about side pockets. 




Moving Goods 

in 

Michigan 

When people say Detroit they 
think of automobiles. When 
Detroit residents say Elliot- 
Taylor-Woolfenden Co. they 
think of merchandise of merit 
at pleasing prices and a 
valuable discount for cash. 

This concern ranks AAi with 
them, not alone for size but 
particularly because of its 
reputation for squareness. 

It opened its doors ,15 years 
ago, now occupies 88,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space and is a 
modern department store in 
every respect. 

The El 1 io t-Ta vlor- Wool fen den 
Co. adopted the §&e$k* Service 
in 19 1 1 and is today issuing 
tdW Green Stamps with the 
same enthusiasm of nine 
years ago. 

It is simply one of hun- 
dreds of concerns of like 
standing that have given 
the S&iW Service a fair and 
efficient trial and found it of 
undisputed value as a trade 
producer and holder. 

The S perry & Hutchinson (io. 
114 Finis Avenue New York 
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Qhe Money Value of 
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Tkt of 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oiw of the hundred d i Vtrvnt 
line* of inrtutiry *bmfloor» 
in vihxixl acrubocrf. 



"CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business" 



CLEAN 
FLOORS 



in .American Business 



Who, in any commercial institution, 
dares to ignore clean floors? 

To do so is to reject a sales faltor of 
tremendous force. 

In stores, CLEAN floors mean clean 
merchandise, clean salespeople, clean at- 
mosphere, good cheer, courtesy — -all of 
them builders of sales and good-will. 

In factories, clean floors mean 
clean work and better work, happier 
workers and greater production. 

In office buildings, clean floors 
mean clean tenants, happy, contented, 
profitable. 

In hotels, clean floors give that 
most desirable atmosphere of home. 



In whatever business, clean floors 
have a power of good that no business 
man can afford to overlook or over- 
estimate. 

When hand scrubbing and mopping 
were in vogue, clean floors were 
commercially impracticable — too ex- 
pensive. But the Finncll System of 
Power Scrubbing has brought to Ameri- 
can business untold blessings. 

Hundreds of different lines of industrv 
are today showing added profits traceable 
dirc&ly to clean floors. 

We will gladly explain in detail. Writ- 
ing for information does not obligate. 
Please address Chicago office. 



AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 

Also ma uu factum* of Finota Scouring Powder 
General Offices: 182 N.Wabash Ave., Chicago Factories : linnnihnl, Mo. 
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FINNELL SYSTEM 

OF POWER SCRUBBING 
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Macbeth GmMN Visor Z.*vis 




Signals! 



Macbeth green visor lenses combine the ja/Wy that law compels with 
the consideration that courtesy requires. They permit no blinding rays 
to discomfort other drivers. They mark a gentleman's car. 

The Macbeth prisms control and direct the light in a brilliant shaft, 
straight and far ahead, in wide, uniform illumination. All upward 
beams are redirected down at the correct angle on the road. No ray 
escapes to dazzle or confuse. The light is placed where it is wanted. 

The principle of Macbeth has national endorsement for battleships 
and lighthouses as well as motor cars. The green visors add a touch 
of distinctive elegance to every car and on every one they are signals 
of safety and courtesy. Put them on yours. 



□ □ 
aa 



lyirt* yrt Pair $5.25— IVn»w and Wol 15.75— Canada 00 — Winnipeg and Wml IS-Sfl 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company. Pittsburgh 
iUamh <t"i.-t in; liotlon: Buffalo: Chicago? Vita Kara.' Philadelphia; PitUburah? San FranrxM 
Macbcth-Evana Claca Company. Limited. Toronto, Canada 
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Production — 

Despite the Sliorter Day 

IN these days when men and ma- 
chines work less hours, designers 
strive for fewer operations ami 
greater machine speed. 

It is equally essential that the build- 
ings in which both men and machines 
work should provide every facility 
for greater hourly production. 

A plan whieii gives clear, direct aisles 
with good elevator and conveyor 
service is lionnd to show results al 
the stripping platform. 

( d light always means increased 

output, less spoiled material, fewer 
mishaps. 

And fresh air puts vigor into workers, 
cuts down lost time, reduces ab- 
sences. 

Our engineering and manufacturing 
knowledge supplementing a manu- 
facturer's own ejeperience produces 
industrial buildings which handicap 
the competitor. 

MONKS & JOHNSON 

Architect* — EngincTM 



BOSTON 
I Chaiincy St. 



NEW YORK 
50 Eaat > St. 
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Our Commercial Arteries 

\A/E have received the following very in- 
" » teresting letter in regard to the trans- 
portation. 
Dear Sir: 

Every citizen of the United States and Can- 
ada who stops to think lor a moment must 
realize that North American commerce is con- 
gesting within the present limitations ol trans- 
portation and is straining to the breaking 
point its present traffic arteries. 

In twenty years the haulage of freight In 
railroads in the I'niled States lias incrc.iM.I 
from t tons per mile lor every person in 
the nation to approximately 4,000 tons — 
more than 100 per cent ol increase. Railwa) 
and terminal facilities have by no means 
increased in proportion. 1 lence the desperate 
condition prevailing today. 

The railroads assert that their minimum 
needs tor affording relief arc #2,000,000,000 
annually lor a scries of years. This is profi- 



cient 
th.11 



passenger tariffs which arc no less 
creased taxation upon us all. 

Much less than hall of one \ car's railway 
need will put the (treat I.akcs-St. Lawrence 
route in permanent shape to take off a laritc 
percentage ol the congestion and strain and to 
produce more than 2,000,000 horsepower ol 
electric energy. Do we not owe the dun ol 
such construction not only to thole tributary 
to this waterway but to the country at large? 



T H E N At ION'S BISIN K S 



As to a Public Works Department 

A PROPOSAL that the Chamber of Com- 
*» tnerce of the United States advocate the 
establishment ol a government Department ol 
Public Works failed to carry in a referendum 
of the Chamber's membership, the result of 
which was announced recently. The voteson 
the three propositions submitted were: 

Shall a Department of Public Works be es- 
tablished by the national government? In 
favor, 826; against, 549; necessary to earn , 

Shall .1 Department ot Public Works he 
established by a suitable modification ot the 
existing Department of Interior, excluding 
therefrom the non-related bureaus and office* 
by change ol name Irom the Department ol 
Interior to the Department of Public Works? 
In favor, 675; against, 679. 

Shall a Department of Public Works be 
established by creation of an entirely new- 
department? In favor, 282; against, 992. 

Out of the 1,250 member organizations 
entitled to vote upon the propositions, 4" 
took advantage of the opportunity to record 
their vote regarding .1 Department of Public 
Works. The returns disclose an especially 
strong sentiment against the creation of an 
entirely new and independent department, the 
vote being about four to one against it. 

The referendum was taken at the instance of 
the Engineering Council, an organization 
member of the National Chamber. The pro- 
posal submitted by the Engineering Council 
was reduced to three main propositions by a 
committee of eleven, of which Charles Nagel, 
formerly secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
was chairman. The other members were: 
Samuel B. IWsford, Buffalo; J. Parke Chan- 
ning. New York City ; L. S. (ollettc, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Ira N. Mollis, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Frederick Newell, Urbana, 
Illinois; William C. Redfield, formerly Secre- 
tary of Commerce, New York City; F. A. Sci- 
berlinK, Akron, Ohio; F. Harper Sibley, 
Rochester, New York; M. C. Turtle, Boston, 
Massachusetts; W, F. Willoughhx, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 



There Is No t 
Place 



In the World with which 
you do business or plan 
to do business which our 
service cannot reach. We 
offer you the best facili- 
ties for the prosecution 
of your foreign trade. 
Our Foreign Department 
issues Letters of Credit, 
Foreign Exchange con- 
tracts, foreign drafts;nego- 
tiates bills for collection; 
and transacts promptly 
and satisfactorily all other 
foreign financial business. 



Capita/. Surplus and 
L f ndivided Prqfiti 
$37,000,000 
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To Those Who Plan to 
Visit Europe This Year 

THIRTY European offices of the 
American Express Company invite 
you to avail yourself of their facilities 
while you are abroad. 

These offices are in the cities you will 
visit. The men in charge can tell you the 
things you wish to know. In these 
offices you will find a cordial welcome 
and a genuine desire to assist you in 
every possible way. 

You may have your letters and cable- 
grams sent there, to be held for you, or 
forwarded as you wish. You may use 
the Visitors' Rooms as your business 
headquarters or your social rendezvous. 
In the Reading Rooms you will find 
newspapers from home, and writing 
tables for your convenience. 

These offices sell railroad and steamship 
tickets, make hotel reservations, arrange 
battlefield tours and airplane flights; 
they sell and cash Travelers Cheques 
and Letters of Credit; and buy and sell 
the currency of all countries. They in- 
sure your baggage, and ship it or store 
it. Their operations include every branch 
of banking, shipping, travel and foreign 
trade but their hospitality is extended 
to travelers, whether their banking and 
travel business is handled there or else- 
where. 

Renovations and extensions, which the 
war delayed, are now being completed 
in these offices to equip them, even 
better than before, to accommodate you 
and serve you to your satisfaction. 

The European Offices of the 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

Head Office, 1 1 Rue Scribe, Paris 

For Addresses of the 30 European Offices, write the American 
Express Travel Department, 65 Broadway. N. Y. 



It would seem that the national physician 
should not delay the application of this 

specific remedy. 

(Signed) A. T. VoutLSAKo, 
Assistant SetTtUUrj uf the Interior. 

Business and the Shipping Act 

/■»NGRKSS has passed and the President 
w has signed "The Merchant Marine Act, 
19S0" and it is interesting to see how tar the 
act carries out the "program suggested by 
the business interests oi the country for build- 
ing up an American merchant marine. 

Here follow eight recommendations ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the corresponding clauses 
ol the act. The clauses in italics are those 
proposed by the business interests of the 
country: 

/. A general declaration by Congress to give aid 
toward the maintenance of .1 privately owned and 
operated American mtrthanl marine. 

It is necessary . . . that the United States shall 
have a merchant marine . . . ultimately to be owned 
and operated privatcW h> a turns of the United 
States, anil it is hereby declared to l>c the policy of 
the United Slates to do whatever may lie necessary 
to develop and encourage the maintenance of such 
a merchant marine 

//. Sale of wooden vessels and of Heel vessels under 
6,000 lorn deadweight, on Iht belt lern.i oblatnaile 
from American or foreign bidden, and Ihe lale of 
other government-owned it nets to regional associations 
for transfer at tuit to private individual's and corpora- 
tions. (Thit lull recommendation was intended lo 
be in the nature of a tuffestiau to the Shipping Board, 
and was not intended as a provision of Aitt\) 

Thr Shipping iiuard is authorized, if unable to 
sell to American citizens ... to sell to aliens 
. . . such vessels deemed unnecessary to the pro- 
morion and maintenance of an efficient American 
merchant marine. All vessels . . . unnl sold shall 
tie managed ami 0|<eratcd by the board or chartered 
or leased b> it. 

///. Absorption by the government of the difftrentt 
between the war coil and preterit value as a iti.r loss. 

The Slujipini! Hoard in fixing or accepting the sale 
price of such vessels sba'l take into consideration the 
prevailing domestic and foreign market price, . . . 
available supply and ileman.l tor vessels, existing 
freight rates, . . . cost of constructing vessels of 
similar types ... as well as the cost . . . of the 
vessels to be sold, and any other facts or conditions 
that would influence a . . . business man in the 
sale of similar vessels or property which he is rot 
forced to sell. The secretaries of ihe treasury and 
of commerce, and the chairman of the Shipping 
Board arc directed to determine what shall be al- 
lowed for annual depreciation of vessels ... in 
order thai the owners . . . shall, with respect to 
the capital cost thereof, be put as nearly as may be 
on a parity for taxation purposes with the owners of 
ships ... of foreign competitors in the world's 
carrying trade, and such allowances shall 1« em- 
pra:ed in the deductions allowed ... in deter- 
mining the net income subject :o income taxes, war- 
brofits and excess-profits taxes. 

IV. Freedom from regulation as to routes and rates. 
The Shipping Board is authorized and directed 

... to make rules and regulations affecting ship- 
ping in the foreign trade not in confiiit with law, 
in order to . . . meet general or special conditions 
unfavorable to such shipping . . . arising out of or 
resulting from foreign laws ... or from competi- 
tive methods or piactices by owners . . . of vessels 
under a foreign flag. (The recommendation of the 
referendum has Wen generally followed.) 

V. Restriction Jar a period of years upon transfer 
to it foreign flag of steel assets aser 6/300 tons dead- 
weight, purchased from the government. 

The Shipping Board is authorized to sell vessels 
above 6,000 tons deadweight, to persons who are 
citizens of the United States. It shall be unlawful to 
sell, transfer or mortgage or, except by regulations 
prescribed by the Board, to charter, any vessel pur- 
chased from the Board or documented under the 
laws of the United States, to any person not ■ citizen 
of the United States or to put the same under a 
foreign registry or flag, without first obtaining the 
Board's approval. 

VI. Preference fur American underwriters, and utr 
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Stromberg Job Time Recorders 



furnish exact records of actual time on every job, elimi- 
nating all disputes by their impartial exactness. 

analyze your payroll as to productive and non-pro- 
ductive time, and distribute it correctly to your various 
accounts. 

stimulate Production by showing each workman thc 
measure of his own efficiency. They are invaluable in 
connection with piece-work, day-work, bonus or premium 
systems of payment. 



facilitate immensely the work of Superintendence, by 
showing the status of every job and simplifying the 
laying out of work. 

reduce the clerical work of Cost Keeping and Payroll to 
a minimum, eliminating posting and the attendant 
chances of error. 

enable you 10 pursue a clearly conceived, far-sighted 
policy in your relations with both labor and the public, 
which arc extremely important today. 



Write today for Booklet Nt 

We ore manufacturer* of complete Time System Apparatus: Master Clocks, Employee's 
[n-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Recorders for Cost and Production Systems, Auto- 
matic Time Stamps, Program Instruments, Secondary Wall Clocks, etc. 

STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Canada: Stromberg Time Recorder Company of Canada, Ltd. 
72 Queen Street, W.» Toronto Ontario* Canada 




Secondary Clock 



Time Stamp 



In-And-Oiit Recorder 



Program Instrument 
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NUJOL 

is Nearest to 
Nature's Way 

By C. Houston Goudiss 

rVaftauf l/ifin>n iHtl •»</ Nmttitfn 

THE most important thing to 
remember in any attrmpt to 
rrlicve Constipation is this — that 
the only effective relief that can he 
secured must come through meas- 
ures which nearest approximate 
Nature's own methods. 

The general run of laxatives, pur- 
gatives and cathartics, which at 
l>esf produce only temporary re- 
sults, not only fail at betterment 
but frequently so impair the work- 
ing of the body machinery as to add 
to the burden already suffered 
through Constipation. 

The nation-wide popularity of 
Nujol in the relief of this most 
prevalent of all diseases is due first 
to the fact that it is not a medicine, 
but simply and solely a softener 
and a lubricant. 

Nujol has no more chemical effect 
on the delicate membrane of the 
stomach and intestines than a drop 
of water on the palm of your 
hand. Not a particle of it is ab- 
sorbed into the system. 

Without in any way interfering 
with digestion, without causing 
discomfort, pain or griping, it soft- 
ens the impacted mass of poison- 
breeding waste ami smoothes the 
way to its natural elimination. 

Nujol leaves no after effects. It 
does not upset the stomach or 
weaken the muscular function of 
the intestinal walk. It is pleasant 
to take — children never object to 
it — and it always is within reach, 
for every druggist sells it. It is 
Nature's most taithful ally in 

SICKNESS PREVENTION 



Nujol 
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turn or am of the component members. 

''//. Eneourafemtnl of an .Imeruni C/aJii/tnlion 
Society. 

For die classification of vessel, owned by the 
I nrrr.l States ... all department*. I nurd-, hit- 



Bureau of Shipping. 

rill. Conlinuanre 0* operation 0/ the ttimpelenl 
stmericnn ihiphuild-.njr yards on private aecvunt, 
htiih as to yards and the ttsstls they canHruet. 

During the period of live years from the enactment 
Of MM Act the Hoard may annually ser a*tdr out of 
the revenue* of *alci and operations, a sum not 
exceeding f jc.oooaxo ... to he used in the con- 
srruction, or in aid of the construction, of vessels 

. . in private ihtpvardi in the United States. 

\ arious suggestions to which the Committee 
on Ocean Transportation called attention in 
its report have found expression, in whole or 
in parr in the Merchant Marine .Act, as, for 
instance, exemption of shipping from tax- 
ation, in the provision respecting excess profits 
taxes; differential railroad rates, increase in the 
payments for carrying ocean mails, through 
authority given the Postmaster General to 
contract for the transportation of mails at a 
gntC •» be agreed upon by himself and the 
Shipping Hoard, and slight modifications of 
the navigation laws. 



New Source of Glass in England 

r PHI\ American Chamber of Commerce in 
" London reports that at) important discovery 
<it granulitc, a material of the first importance 
in the manufacture of glass, has lieen made 
in England, (ir.inulite contains not only 
silica, hut potash, scxiu and alumina, all of 
w\uch are necessary in glass making. It gives 
tti. best rt-Milts 111 the production of glassware 
"I the highest quality. 

I he promoters have high hopes of success 
in their new discovery as it is said that there is 
a practically unlimited supply of granulitc on 
the spot, and in addition the necessary power 
for driving machinery can be obtained from a 
river which runs close bv. 



New Member Organizations 

'THIRTY MX organizations were elected to 
* membership in the National Chamber at 
the Mat meeting of the Board of Directors-. 
These new organizations bring the total 
membership up to 1,34.2 affiliated organiz- 
ations. The new organizations and their 
officers arc: 

Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Missouri; 
president, J. I . Cavin; secretary, Lous Plank. 

American Chamber of Commerce — Peking, it 
San Tiao Hutung, Peking, China; president, W. C. 
Faxon, Peking, China; secretary, Frank S. Williams, 
Peking, China. 

Association of 1-ock Washer Manufacturers, 110 
Broadway, New York City; president, C. U. Cot- 
trell, Newark, New Jersey; secretary. Waller M. 
Baxter. 

Association of Collar Manufacturers, 5 First 
Street, Troy, New York; president, John T. McKay, 
Trov, New York; secretary, Cornelius 0. Smith, 
Trov, New York. 

Hardware Association of the Carolina*, 717 Com- 



Charlotte. North Carolina; 
president, \\ K Holt, Rurtinurun, North Carolina; 
secretary, T. W. Dixon, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Chamlicr of Commerce, ffakdaJc, LrJUtsiana' 
president, J. E. Brown, secretary, F. Nichols- 
Chamber of Commerce, DcRidder, Louisiana; 
president, VS. I'. McCammon; secretary, J. C. 

Chamber of Commerce, (iulfport, Mississippi; 
ptesident, C. M, McDons; tccretary, L M. Sbcp. 

Chamber of Commerce, Alexander, l^ouisiana; 
president, \V. 1). Wadle> ; secr-tarv, A. "I". Felt. 

Chamlier of Commerce, Baton l< injur 1 ouisiana' 
prcsident, K. 1 . Sterns; secretary. |_I»aul Amiss 



president, f . H. A Kurd, 1 
A. I., Bourne, I vlcr, fc 
Commercial C lub, N 
ident, John M. lor 



c« |wirt. 



lenncssec; pin 

not given). 
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v-namncr 01 commerce, c.he\cnnc, Wyonv.ng; 
president, M. A. Klcine. secrct.m , lr.,nk J. Winer. 

Commercial Club, 1:; North High Street, Salem, 
Oregon; president, Rol>crt C. I'autus; secretary. 
Wm. fiahlsdorf. 

I of I rade, Fullerton, California; president, 
regury; secretary. H. I- Wilber. 
Association of Commerce, Ccnrerville, Iowa; 
president, Abe t ioldstcir.; set-reran, II. H. Havnc*. 

Chamber ot Commerce, tioldsboru. North Caro- 
lina; president, C. E, Wilkins; secretary, W. C. 
Denmark. 

Commercial Club, Hickman, Kentucky; presi- 
dent, C. L Walker; secretary, \\ . F. Kcnncnberg. 

Board of Trade, Sc. Augustine-, Florida; prcsi- 
ilcnt, J. I). Ingram; secretary, A. Rolleston. 

Merchant, and Manufacturers' Association, Hast- 
C^W '\" r ' Jii; ' ,rrMllrnt ' ' • Glait»J secretary, 

Chamber of Commerce, Bunnell, Florida; presi- 
dent, R. I_ Harrier; secretary, William Triplet!. 

Commercial Club, Stuart, Florida; president, 
A. T. Hogant; secretary, C. M. Bli/ard. 

Board of Trade, I'.au Oallis, Florida; presidrnr, 
Wm. J. Creel; secretary, H. W. Christian. 

Chamber of Commerce, Melbourne, Florida; 
president, J. O. Campbell; secretary, E 'tun Hall. 

Chamlicr of Commerce, Hca'dsburg, California; 
president, licorgc W. Haves; secretary, J. M. 
.AJcxanilcr. 

Chamber of Commerce, Homer, Laxi'isiana; 
president, J. Melton Oakcs; secretary, Milton M. 
I j ir v . 

Chamber of Commerce, Lamar, Missouri; presi- 
dent. John W. Moran; secretary, L S. Douglas. 

Board of Commerce, Fen ton,' Michigan; prcsi- 
denr, S. R. O'Brien; secretary, F. H. Hitchcock. 

Commercial Club, Kcneilv, Texas; president, 
A. S, Davis; secretary, J. H. Sratrfus. 

California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers' 
Association, Call KuiVing, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; president, Willit J. Walker, San Francisco, 
California; secretary, C. Stowell Smith. 

National Furniture Traffic Association, 1 10 South 
Dearborn Street. Chicago, Illinois; manager, J. 

D. Pierce, Mo South iJearhorn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

National Association of Tanning Extract Manu- 
facturers, Marion, Virginia; president, VV. H. 
Teas, Marion, Virginia; secretary, H. T. Thornhill. 

Community Club Company, Delphos, Ohio; 
president, John 0. Miller; secretary, Clarence C. 
Judkins. 

Salt Producers Association, 550 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan; president, R. R. Moore, 
St. Claire, Michigan; secretary, D. B. Dorcmus, 
Detroit, Michigan- 
Chamber of Commerce, Pensacola, Florida; 
president, Iaauis Dem. Blocker; secretary, J. V. 

Chiunher nf Commerce, Donna, Texas; president, 

E. J. Jameson; secretary, Harry M. Carroll. 



American Coal Competing 

DRITISH industry has received an un- 
pleasant shock in the decision of the 
British government to increase the price of 
industrial coal by more than four shillings a 
ton. Before the war coal shipments repre- 
sented the main export cargo from England, 
but now American competition is felt. 
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Here is the Safety Switch that 
meets every safety requirement 



THE safety switch is now an 
accepted fact everywhere. 
Fire marshals of a do/en states, 
Indiana most recently, municipali- 
ties, electrical societies, labor unions 
— al! have joined in the campaign 
for the abolishment of the dangerous 
exposed knife switch and its replace- 
ment by the externally-operated 
safety switch. 

But how can the convenience of 
the exposed knife switch be retained 
— without its danger? 

This question is answered in the 
Square D Safety Switch — the switch 
that is an absolute safeguard against 
shock, fire, and industrial 
accident of any kind. 

It is a simple knife switch 
in a pressed steel housing — 
externally operated. A handle 
on the outside does all the 
work. 

Current cannot reach that 



handle, nor the box itself — tough, 
rugged insulation completely isolates 
all live parts. They are safely en- 
closed within steel walls. 

The switch may be locked in the 
open position, too, while work is 
being done on the line; nobody can 
thoughtlessly turn on the current. 

This feature is saving many an 
electrician's life. "On" and "Off" 
positions are clearly indicated. The 
Square D Safety Switch is made in 
over 300 sizes, types and capacities 
— for factories, office buildings and 
homes. 




Jndmlriat 7'vPr 
Open 



Square D Safety Switches are listed 
as standard for both fire and accident 
prevention by the Underwriters' 
Laboratories of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Meets the 
requirements of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, I). C. 

The Square D Safety Switch is 
sold and installed by your electrical 
dealer and contractor. Architects 
and engineers are listing it as 
standard equipment. Ask any of 
them for further information — or 
write us direct. 

Act NOW and protect your 
workmen, your family and 
your property against fire, 
shocks and other electrical 
hazards. 

SQUARE D COMPANY 

1400 Rivard St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Branch, H .■/--. . "■ Ont. 



Square D Safety Switch 
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HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Opposite Ohnnsylvanict^zlenmnal ^Aeu/^or^ 

You re Invited Out to the Kitchen 

The next time you're stopping at the Pennsylvania, I wish you'd 
ask to be shown through the kitchens. They're well worth seeing. 



Not only because they are the 
biggest hotel kitchens in the world. 
That's something, of course, and 
we're duly proud of it. But be- 
cause we don't know of any better, 
more efficient, more interesting and 
attractive workshop of the sort any- 
where. Cleanliness — you wouldn't 
believe until you saw them how 
clean and bright and wholesome 
kitchens can be that are turning 
out six to ten thousand meals a 
day. And that higher figure is a 
good many thousands under their 
capacity. 

What we're talking about now 
is what we call the "main kitchens." 
There are also kitchens — separate 
establishments, in other parts of 
the building — for the Roof Garden 



Restaurants, and the Ballrooms and 
Banquet Rooms. The big Main 
Kitchens are the most interesting, 
because they include the Bake- 
shop, Ice Cream Room, Butcher 
Shop and other special facilities for 
the large-scale housekeeping we do 
at this largest hotel in the world. 

Come any rime — even at the 
rush hours, when everything's at 
its busiest. This invitation is 
made without reservations. 

A memo just came to my desk 
with figures on one day's con* 
sumption of bread in the hotel: 
25,700 rolls, 455 loaves French 
bread, and 160 loaves (6 pounds 
each) of sandwich bread. That 
will give you an idea of the scale 
on which the Kitchens work. 





Hotel Pennsylvania, with id 3200 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world —built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers who 
want the best there is. 



Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Sutler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations 
for all the others. All have private 



baths, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 
An enure block of ground in Buffalo 
has just been bought, for a new 
Hotel Stader. 



INT EG RITY 

Integrity is the realization of a high 
ideal in actual performance — a perfect 
balance — as exemplified in the design 
and performance of Clark Axles for 
Motor Trucks. 

Clark Equipment Company 

Buchanan, Michigan 

Motor Trucks 




Some Distinct Advantages 
of the Short Wheelbase 



WILSON & CO.— Udy at 
Autocars at their branches 
throughout the country. 
They have l*cn operating 
.Autt>cars for six years. 



Chassis (1 1 -2 Ton) 

$23(10 47 -inch W hc.lhuse 
s2 100 120- inch W ht . lh:iM- 



The Autocar threads its way in and apt of traffic without 
undue waste of time in maneuvering. 

When it backs up to the curb it is out of the way. 

It turns completely in a 38-foot circle. 

This Autocar short wheelbase handiness is of advantage where 
ever there are goods to be hauled. 

And the Autoc ar chassis will accommodate every type of body 
without excessive overhang. 

THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., hbUUU iss; 

Tlir Autocar Sato and Service Company 



New York 
Brooklyn 



Philadelphia 
Allcntiiwn 
VVilminytun 
Atlantic City 
B.iltitnorc 



Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

Wathitiyton 

Richmond 

Atlanta 



St. Loui; 
Los Aml-cIc- 
San Diego 
Fresno 
Sacramenti: 



RtprcitnuA I t Ihrit Fmliar) Br<incktr,veith tiralm in fithtr ciliti 



Autocar 



Wherever there's a road 



